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CHAPTER I. 

AT LAST. 

Meantime, as a cart4iorse, after his fortnight's run 
in some meadow where he has been barely able to 
make off a poor living, — ^so close have other teeth 
besides his own eaten down the blades of grass, — 
returns to his drawing of bricks, and his endless 
collar-work over heavy country roads and the 
greasy London stones, Andrew Hardell, his time 
of rest and repose over, had come back once more 
to Essex Marsh, to the familiar place where he 
made his first start in that new life which com- 
menced when all the links binding him to the old 
were broken — to the familiar faces he had learnt to 
regard as those of friends in the days following that 
period when he voluntarily cut himself adrift fro» 
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all former ties — ^from all the bands which might 
have been outstretched to help him — from all those 
who, had he but taken heart and told his story fairly 
from beginning to end, would have believed, pitied, 
and lamented too. 

But he did not return to Essex Marsh quite the 
same man — neither was his daily toil just what it 
once appeared. As the horse — meagre though his 
food may have been, and short his run — must take 
back to his dark stable and to his allotted task some 
memory of those weeks of freedom when harness 
and whip were as things lying in the dim past, so 
the Curate brought with him from Eclin, memories 
that tinged the grey clouds of his life with golden 
sunshine — sweet thoughts which were his dear com- 
panions while he walked the familiar lanes — fancies 
that turned themselves into realities in his dreams. 

He had loved, and they were separated ; by his 
own act and his own deed ; for he knew that, had 
he but told Joy what he told her father, not a 
hundred fathers would have hindered her marrying 
him. But it was something even to have loved: 
the very pain of his wound he felt more endurable 
than the apathy in which he had existed before. 
He had some one now beside himself to think of 
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— some one, though he might never be husband to 
her, to deny himself for. 

He was more human than before he went to 
Eclin — ^his sympathies were extended — his powers 
for usefulness greater. It did not seem to him 
now — as it had once almost done, when he beheld 
misery and penury, pale-faced wives and sickly 
children — that if men were not to wed, or women 
marry, or sons and daughters to be born, a good 
thing would have come to pass. Nay, rather now, 
when in the twilight he beheld a couple standing 
at that point in the railings round the churchyard 
where a few old trees made a shade over the foot- 
path — or saw a lingering farewell taken beneath 
the Vicarage wall — ^the man understood here was 
some portion of compensation which he would, in 
his ignorance, have cut out of these lives, had not 
experience taught him better. 

The keener, however, his human sympathy be- 
came, so in precise proportion grew at times his 
impatience with, his own lot. What ! were these 
people, whose love-making he beheld, whose banns 
he published, whom he joined together for life, to 
have homes, wives, children, and he — he stand out- 
side in the cold for ever ? If their homes were poor 
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— if the wives turned out slatterns — ^if the children 
were dragged up — still their lives held a promise 
once, and he knew enough both of the men and 
the women to be aware it was their own faults if 
that promise were never even partially Ailfilled. 

But for him, whose very education made him 
understand more fiiUy the loss he had sustained, 
and feel more keenly the length, and breadth, and 
depth of his loneliness — was there never to break a 
morrow when he, too, should take one to his heart 
and hold her there? never an evening when he 
should return to other than a desolate hearth, with 
no voice save that of silence to greet him — ^nothing 
save the dropping of the cinders to break the still- 
ness of the room ? 

Sometimes it seems to me that in trying to write 
this story, which has proved no easy task^ I have 
been like one beating the air — as one spending his 
strength for naught. How is it possible I, with 
only a few poor words at command, should ever be 
able to make my readers understand such utter 
mental isolation — the position of a man who, with 
every capacity for the enjoyment of domestic hap- 
piness — with naturally a keen relish for society — 
with a nature capable of loving passionately — ay, 
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with even the power of winning love in return — ^had 
yet voluntarily to renounce marriage, home ties, 
the charms of companionship, the solace of friend- 
ship? 

Shall the young understand me — who have their 
lives before them — all before — with the broad plains 
of possibility stretching away in the future, bounded 
only by the sunlit hills of achievement ? Shall the 
middle-aged— who have grasped happiness, and, it 
may be, rent the gaudy-coloured robe which floats 
around her — ^who have found thorns amongst their 
roses, sorrows amid their joys? Shall the old — 
who have seen friends depart — who have lost children 
— ^who have buried the loves of the long ago — who 
have learnt to care more for the cosy seat by the 
fireside, and the daily trickle of petty gossip, and 
the dinner duly served, and the stroll in the warm 
sunshine, than to hear of the aspirations and dis- 
appointments of those who stand where once they 
stood? Shall those who are the light of happy, 
cheerful homes, comprehend this story — or even 
those who are struggling to gain such homes ? No. 
By all these this tale of * A Life's Assize,' tholed 
by a man in his youth and prime, will be cast aside 
imheeded ; iand but for the one here and there — for 
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the man whose ship has, like Andrew Hardell'S} 
been wrecked almost before leaying port, and for 
that other who sits, it may be, lonely amongst his 
fellows by reason of some secret which he has 
carried for years within his breast — which posinbly 
he may carry in silence to his grave — ^the story 
might as well have been left untold — ^the recital of 
those long solitary years spared. 

But, for the one or two I will go on to the end, 
believing that some heart in its desolation will 
answer to his heart, as deep calleth unto deep. 

So — preaching, praying, visiting, reading, work- 
ing — time went by. If he had not forgotten Joy, 
he had, at all events, schooled himself to think of 
her as of one passed out of his life, when suddenly 
there came to him news. 

The Altons were back in London, and Mr. Alton 
had lost forty thousand pounds by the collapse of 
the London and Newcastle Gas Company. 

It was Mr. Creaff who communicated these 
tidings to Andrew Hardell. Mr. Creaff, standing 
on a wretched November day before the fire in his 
office, and talking to Andrew, who sat in that 
gentleman's own especial arm-chair — an uncom- 
fortable chair with arms too tight for any ordinary 
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occupant^ and a wretched cane-bottomed seat. But 
it was not of the chair, or the office, or Mr. Crea£P, 
that Andrew Hardell thought as he looked at his 
authority and listened, while the other went on — 

" Yes^-of course you knew Alton when you were 
down at Eclin — fine place there, I am told. He 
never asked me to it, though. Was not above 
meddling in City dirt, but liked to wash his hands 
of it before returning to pastoral innocence, as his 
friend Grey used to observe. 

" Did I know him ? — Yes, indeed, and even took 
upon myself to recommend caution — for which 
advice I got snubbed, of course. He did not scout 
me yesterday, though, I can tell you. He said, 
' I wish, Mr. Creafl^, I had listened to your warning. 
That villain Grey is ofi^, and the London and 
Newcastle must be wound up, and I am in for forty 
thousand pounds."' 

"What was the London and Newcastle?" 
Andrew inquired, faintly ; " a railway ?" 

"No — a Gas Company. It was got up by a 
lot of fellows — some rogues, some fools — for the 
purpose of supplying London with gas made at the 
pit's mouth. They proposed laying pipes along 
the railway to the metropolis, and intended ulti- 
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mately, I believe, to light all England in the same 
manner." 

" What an absurd idea !" Andrew exclaimed. 

" Not at all," Mr. Creaff replied ; " it was not an 
absurd idea, but there were practical difficulties, not 
the least amongst them being to find a market for 
their coke. The idea was just so good, and the pro- 
spectus so admirably drawn up, and the board of 
directors so unexceptionable, and the London gas 
so bad, and the London gas companies so indepen- 
dent, and their prices so exorbitant, and the metro- 
politan antagonism against them consequently so 
great, that the shares were bought up eagerly. 
And had Grey sold out four months ago, he and 
Alton might have made instead of losing their 
fortunes." 

" Who was Grey ? " inquired the Curate. 

^' A gentleman of most unfortunate antecedents, 
whom it always pleased Mr. Alton to regard as a 
fair representative of commercial honesty. A per- 
fect scamp — a cad — ^a stag " 

"I beg your pardon," said Mr. Hardell, inter- 
rupting. "A what?" 

"Supposing," explained Mr. CreafF, "that you 
saw the prospectus of some company advertised in 
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to-day's * Times,' and that, although you had not a 
penny in the world, you still sent in asking for an 
allotment of say fifty shares. Supposing you begged, 
borrowed, or stole enough money to pay the deposit 
on those shares — twenty-five pounds, let us assume 
for the sake of illustration — and then, when they 
went up a quarter, sold them. Supposing you made 
this sort of thing your business — that you went into 
every company likely to rise even an eighth, and 
that at length you were fortunate, like Mr. Grey, 
and got a capitalist to back you, and that you and 
he worked together, he taking the bulk of the risk, 
and you a considerable portion of the profit ; suppos- 
ing in fact you were buying on nothing and selling 
what could not honestly be said ever to have 
belonged to you — ^you would be a * stag.' Do you 
understand me ? " 

'^ I think so ; but it does not appear to me that 
this was exactly the sort of business in which I 
should have expected a man like Mr. Alton to 
engage." The Curate said this hesitatingly, and 
Mr. Creaff noticed that hesitation. 

" It is a singular fact," he answered, " that men 
like Mr. Alton, who despise trade and everything 
and person connected with it, always, if they embark 
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in business at all, ship themselves on board some 
disreputable craft, and place their characters and 
their property at the mercy of some worthless 
vagabond. It is like a man who denounces three- 
penny points, staking all he is worth on rouge et 
noir, or like those clergymen who most rigorously 
denounce popery at home, attending service at every 
cathedral abroad. I took it upon me once to warn 
Alton about Grey, but he treated the matter in 
such a high and mighty style, that I determined, 
whether he sank or swam, never to tell him there 
was a leak in his boat agaia 

"*When a tool has served our turn we lay it 
aside, Mr. Crea£P,' he said. 

" * You may damage yourself for life with it, first, 
though,' I replied, * and if you do not live to regret 
having anything to do with Grey, my name is not 
Creafil Why, before he turned "stag" he was 
jackal to a bill discounter, and * 

" * Really, Mr. CreaflJ the narrative of Mr. Grey's 
antecedents has not the slightest interest for me,' 
he remarked, and so the subject ended ; but yester- 
day, as I told you, he said, ^I wish I had attended 
to your warning — it would have been forty thousand 
{>ounds in my pocket.' " 
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" Poor Mr. Alton," said the Curate, sotto voce. 

" Yes, I am sorry for him, too," exclaimed Mr, 
Creaff, " though he did give himself airs over people 
as good as he any day. If a man despise the City, 
why don't he stay out of it ; if he think a merchant 
a lower order of creation, why don't he keep himself 
undefiled from trade. The hest of the matter is," 
proceeded Mr. Creaff, " that a lawyer, who knows 
the whole of them, told me last night that Grey had 
proposed for Miss Alton, and been almost kicked 
out of doors by her father in consequence. They 
say, shortly after there was a drop in the Gas Com- 
pany's shares, and that Grey immediately tried to 
sell those he held in order to keep himself square 
while letting in Mr. Altoa Failing to get rid of 
them, and seeing quite well what was coming, he 
realized every other marketable share he possessed 
and slipped off to the Continent, where he will 
enjoy himself no doubt immensely, while his money 
lasts. Meantime Alton is altogether in a bad way ; 
he is liable for all this money ; his estate is strictly 
entailed, so that Miss Alton, instead of being an 
heiress, will have nothing, or next to nothing ; not 
that I believe it will matter much to her, for Gra- 
ham, — you remember meeting Graham at our house. 
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don't you — clever fellow — talked well when once 
started, — says she's dying." 

What Andrew Hardell did, or tried to do, after 
that, always remained to him like the memory of a 
bad dream. He retained a faint recollection of 
feeling he must get out of the office, of groping his 
way to the door, of having his hand on the lock, and 
being detained and led back by Mr. CreafT, who put 
him in a chair, and poured out wine and made him 
swallow it, and ran on with a series of broken sen- 
tences : — " Forgive me, Hardell, on my word I had 
not an idea ; would have bitten my tongue out first. 
Very likely there is no truth in it And this loss 
makes your chance better than ever ; more especially 
now that you are two lives nearer the Somersetshire 
property. Do not take it so to heart. I dare say 
the young lady is only fretting about you. You 
shall ask me to the wedding yet, and there is not a 
man living will be better pleased to see you married 
than I." 

"No man will ever see me married," Andrew 
answered ; and he bent his head till the other could 
not see his face, and there was silence for a 
moment. 

"The heart knoweth its own bitterness," and Mr. 
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Creaff instinctively felt that there was some awfiil 
sorrow in this man's hreast, with which a stranger 
might no more intermeddle than he dare touch an 
equally intense joy. 

" Can I do anything for you in the matter ? " he 
asked at last 

" Yes," Andrew replied ; " keep my secret." And 
then the two shook hands, and the Curate went out 
into the foggy streets, and walked back to Essex 
Marsh, and tried for a day or two to go about his 
work as usual, and think that, whether Joy were 
living or dying, it was his bounden duty to keep 
away from her. 

But he could not do it ; and so, one morning, 
almost against his will, he found himself sitting vis- 
Orvis to Mr. Alton, and telling that gentleman he 
had heard of his daughter's illness, and that he could 
not rest without calling to inquire how she was. 

" She is very ill," was the reply, and Mr. Alton's 
voice trembled a little ; *' too ill to see even an old 
friend, or I would ask you to wait. The doctors 
give me great hopes though ; they say there is no 
ground for real anxiety — but then, you know, I can- 
not help being anxious." A statement Mr. Hardell 
could well have confirmed on his own account. 
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" And you — are you still at Essex Marsh ? ^ Mr. 
Alton proceeded. 

'* Yes, I am still in that aristocratic parish," the 
Curate replied. 

" But you Uke the place, do you not ? ** 

*^ As much as I shall ever like any place/' was 
the reply. 

"You are not married?" This was interroga- 
tive, and Andrew shook his head in reply. 

" Ah 1 you will marry some day, and forget all 
about that," Mr. Alton remarked. 

" You are very kind to hope so," the other said, 
with a little mock humility of tone and manner 
which, however, Mr. Alton did not notice. 

" I have gone through much trouble myself since 
we parted," that gentleman said, as if to change the 
subject. And then he went on to tell Andrew all 
about his loss, and how it would compel him to give 
up his house in London, and insure his life heavily, 
and remain entirely at Eclin. Habit is strong, and 
although they had been so long separated, and for 
such sufficient reasons, Mr. Alton could not help 
dropping into familiar conversation with the man he 
had once regarded as so much a friend. 

" I am very glad to have seen you again," he 
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aid, as the Curate rose to depart ; ^^ come and dine 
with me at my club some day — will you on Wed- 
nesday next ? — thank you." 

But before Wednesday arrived, Mr. Alton ap- 
peared in Essex Marsh. Andrew found him waiting 
his return one afternoon, when he came in from 
parish work, and could not help noticing how pale 
and haggard his visitor looked. 

" Miss Alton is not worse, I trust?" he exclaimed. 

" No," was the reply. " I have come to speak to 
you about yourself. Do you remember that day 
at Eclin when you told me the reason you had 
decided to leave ? " 

" I am never likely to forget it" 

" If you were at Eclin now, would the same reason 
still influence* you ? " 

*^ It would. Spite of all I have suffered since, I 
should leave." 

"Then I am to conclude your feelings have 
undergone no change ? " 

" Mr. Alton," the Curate said, steadily, " if, in 
the kindness of your heart, you have come here to- 
day to speak of some preferment you can get for me 
in your neighbourhood, supposing only I have con- 
quered my folly, I tell you fairly I must not take it. 
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llicro is no chance for me, but keeping away. Were 
I to bo with Miss Alton, I could not help speaking 
some day, and then you would reproach me, and 
with reason " 

** I should not. I want you to speak now," Mr. 
Alton answered. " I need not tell you I had dif- 
ferent views for Joy — that it has all been a great 
blow to mc — that even this terrible loss has made it 
seem more necessary and desirable for her to marry 
a rich man, if she marry at all. But still my child 
is dearer to me than any worldly considerations, and 
I say again, if you have formed no fresh engage- 
ment, if you are in the same mind as you were in 
then, I will place no obstacle in the way, and you 
shall be as much my son, as Joy is my daughter." 

" Had he forgotten, or had he purposely ignored, 
all which was said at that interview ? " Andrew 
thought, and for a moment he opened his lips to ask 
the question, but ere he could form it into words 
Mr. Alton spoke again. 

" Have you contracted any other attachment," he 
said, impatiently, " or got into any entanglement 
which should prevent your marriage ? " 

" No," Andrew answered, " but — Miss — Alton ? " 

"I suspect you know all about Miss Alton much /'< 
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better than I/' her father exclaimed, impatiently: 
" When I told her you had called, she said nothing, 
and made no remark about you till last night, when 
she asked, if you came again, to be allowed to see 
you. She was very low and weak, and I do believe 
thought she was dying, for she asked my forgiveness, 
and said, if she might only live, she would try to 
get over it, and be a comfort to me, if — ^if — ^I 
would — not ask her to marry anyone else. It — 

seems — ^hard " Mr. Alton was going on, when 

he broke down fairly, and turned away to hide the 
tears he could not keep back. 

Then in a moment the resolution of years was 
swept away — the temptation was too strong to be 
overcome; the full tide of happiness came, wave 
after wave, flooding Andrew Hardell's soul with a 
rapture which obliterated every old landmark of 
sorrow, every beacon he had lit to warn himself 
ofi^ the rocks where danger lay hidden. 

He forgot — not his position — but his resolves. 
Had the time not come when they might be set at 
naught ? Had he not suffered, had he not endured, 
had he not laboured, had he not kept his life 
darkened, and the fires of his heart unlit? — and 
should he now — after the years, when the dear arms 
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wcro stretched out towards him once more, when 
even her father bade him take her — ^refuse ? 

" Oh I God," he half prayed, "is it not enough?" 
" Give her to me— only give her," he cried, laying 
his hand on Mr. Alton's arm. And Mr. Alton, 
turning at sound of that exultant consent, beheld, as 
it seemed to him, a different man standing there, 
with the firelight flickering over his face — a man 
from whom the weight of years appeared lifted, for 
whom life held a hope once more. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



COMINa EVENTS. 



If a man make a mistake once in his life he is 
pretty nearly certain — opportunity occurring — to 
fall into a similar error again. For instance, sup- 
posing him to be of a speculative turn of mind, he 
is never satisfied with one burning of his fingers ; 
the moment occasion presents itself of making a 
spoon or losing a horn, he goes straight away 
and performs the latter feat. Past experience, 
whether of his own or anyone else's, is useless to 
him ; for although the garb in which the present 
appear may be but the very thinnest and most 
transparent disguise of the past, he is willing to 
believe the face difierent — the old lying deceiver 
true. 

And in like manner the individual who matri- 
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monially makes one unhappy choice, will as a role, 
if his first wife obligbgly die and leave him firee to 
wed again — ^wed again foolishly. It is the same 
with persons who fail to keep their situations, their 
appointments, their engagement^ their tempers, 
their words ; to the end the fool remains a fool, and 
the rogue a rogue ; the thief incapable of deserving 
trust, the liar of speaking the truth. Even in this 
world, that *' still," which is perhaps the most awfiil 
denunciation contained in the New Testament, is 
fulfilled in men's daily lives. As therein it is stated 
that the unjust shall continue unchanged, so here 
we find that what a man is in youth he proves in 
age ; the taint is never eradicated, the plague-spot 
never removed. 

And because people do not change ; and because 
they have a fancy for following old paths which lead 
to trouble, Andrew Hardell, — who had felt, one 
might have thought, enough of the evil consequences 
of concealment and living in falsehood — spite of his 
vows, resolutions, and experience, engaged himself 
to Joy Alton, and so began for himself just the same 
series of troubles as he had prepared that night 
when under the arching trees on the way to New 
Abbey the pelting rain fell on the face of a dead 
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man, while he who had killed him fled desperately 
away from the accursed spot. 

The words of exultation were scarcely out of his 
lips before he knew what he had done for himself ; 
before grasping — feebly, it might be, yet still grasp- 
ing — the full extent of the deceit he should have to 
practise, his heart grew sick, because of the cheat 
and the impostor he was. As he had felt that 
morning when he beheld the place whence that 
missing button had been torn from his coat, so he 
felt standing in the Vicarage library listening to Mr. 
Alton talking of his disappointment, of his natural 
hope that Joy would have chosen differently. 

He made no disguise of his regret, and Andrew 
never felt offended. He was so wrapped up in the 
contemplation of his old, old sorrow, that words 
which might have wounded him under other cir- 
cumstances, fell almost unheeded on his ear ; yet 
then, as when he sat looking out on Criffel, it was 
only at his trouble he gazed, not , at the best and 
manliest way out of that trouble. 

When through the darkness he carried his 
wretched secret with him while he hurried along^ 
when he lay seeking forgetfulness in sleep, when he 
strove to eat in order to deceive his landlady, and 
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joined in the laughter which echoed outside the inn 
door, it was still competent—- difficult it may be— 
but still competent for him to have retraced his 
steps, he did precisely the same thing as when he 
cried out, "Give her to me, only give her to 
me I " leaving her father in ignorance of his ante- 
cedents. 

And although when the hour came that he held 
Joy to his heart and poured out all the passion, all 
the mad love he had tried to conceal, all the tender^ 
ness he had been keeping back in the depths of his 
nature, heaven seemed to be a present possession, 
yet, nevertheless, while he paced homeward towards 
Essex Marsh, he felt hell had opened for him. And 
he was right. I can ima^ne no worse hell than 
that into which a man voluntarily plunges when he 
elects to live a lie with those he loves — with the one 
above all who is dearer to him than the whole world 
beside. 

He knew he had made a mistake. He knew he 
had taken another false step, and yet he went on. 
He woke in the night steeped in a cold sweat, and 
with the voices of his dreams still hissing in his ear. 
" Liar," " Murderer," those voices cried; and almost 
unconsciously he flung his right hand — that hand 
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which dealt the blow — out over the coverlet, feeling 
as though there were hot blood upon it ; God help 
him! 

And still he went on. If in the watches of the 
night he resolved, come what would, to go when 
morning broke and reveal everything to Mr. Alton ; 
jet when the sun arose, and he heard the birds 
dinging and saw the world still beautiful even for 
him, he lacked courage to curse over again her life 
and his. " It was too late," he argued, " too late 1 " 
He had said the same thing to himself when he 
climbed CrijOTel in the early morning; when he trod 
the cliffi beyond Colvend ; when he lingered in the 
fairy cove, and swam out into the Solway. He had 
said it when he lay down the second night after his 
encounter with Kenneth. Challerson — the turf his 
bed and the heavens his roof. He had said so 
when freedom seemed very near, when he sat in the 
* Selkirk Arms,' waiting for the time to arrive when 
the Liverpool steamer should slip — with him on 
board — quietly down the Dee. He whispered it in 
Kirkcudbright jail, and through all those awful 
days which elapsed ere he was removed to Dumfries ; 
and once again he repeated the sentence when the 
bells clanged and the trumpets blew, and my lords 
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ontorod the Queen of the South, where Andrew 
Ilanloll lay waiting to thole his aasize. 

And now, after the passage of days, weeks, 
months, years, during every hour of which almost 
ho had felt the smart of the scourge he prepared 
for himself amongst the heather and the gorse, he 
repeated *' too late " again, and wove thongs where- 
with to lash himself, out of the silken tresses of a 
woman's hair. 

lie had been afraid then of what he might have 
to encounter — he was afriud now of what he should 
have to lose. 

As he had made up his mind when he was taken 
off to Kirkcudbright jail to bear anything rather 
than confess, so now, having almost against his will 
chosen a given path, he resolved to proceed upon it, 
let the result prove what it would. 

And, after all, why should the past ever be 
revealed ? It was gone, and he changed. For years 
and years the dead man had been mouldering in his 
grave. For years no tidings had come from Anthony. 
For years he had passed for other than himself, and 
his very personal identity was now so altered that no 
one was ever likely to tax him with being other than 
he actually seemed. 
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Further — and this was perhaps the portion of his 
argument which Andrew Hardell repeated to him- 
self with the greatest comfort and satisfaction — 
thrown as he was into intimate association with all 
sorts and conditions of men, he knew that most 
human beings have their secrets, great or small, 
which they carry with them, and which are seldom 
confided to wife or child, to husband or mother. 

The books of no man's life are ever laid fully 
open for inspection ; there are little private entries, 
blotted paragraphs, erased lines that can never be 
perfectly understood save by the creature and his 
Creator. 

There is a time in all existences, when the idea 
of experience holding some untold story, some 
hidden tragedy, some unshared grief, to the very 
end, seems too terrible for imagination to grasp ; 
but, as years pass by, what once appeared impossible 
becomes first possible, then probable, then certain, 
then natural; so natural, in fact, that if anyone 
declared there were no skeleton cupboard in his 
past, no shadows lurking in the darker comers of 
his memory, we should simply disbelieve the state- 
ment, confident that, hidden within all lives there 
lurl^s a mystery, that, fair and serene though the 
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human landscape may be, storms have burst over it 
and rain descended, and snows fiillen and frosts 
destroyed, where now the sun floods river and 
mountain, valley and copse. 

For all these reasons — and perhaps for another, 
the most important of all, namely, because he 
wished to do so— Andrew Hardell went on. If he 
had his seasons of despondency, to them ensued 
summer of glad content ; and when it was proposed 
by Mr. Alton that he should throw up his curacy at 
Essex Marsh, and return to Eclin, it really seemed 
to the man that his cup of joy was fiill. At Eclin 
he felt safe — in that quiet comer of the earth he 
assured himself discovery could never reach, sus- 
picion never touch him. After he and Joy were 
man and wife, he was to live at the Hall — till — so 
said Mr. Alton, he got a good living. But Andrew 
disregarded the last clause, for he knew Mr. Alton 
well enough to feel siu^ that, notwithstanding his 
losses, he would never desire any increase of good 
fortune which should take Joy away from him. 

Already Mr. Alton was planning alterations at 
the Hall which should make their home more com- 
fortable — ^already he was beginning to be more 
reconciled to the match— already one difficulty after 
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another was smoothed away, more especially one 
great difBculty which had prospectively greatly per- 
plexed Andrew, namely^ that of insuring his life ; but 
this condition, after much consideration, his father-* 
in-law elect waived when he found the future bride- 
groom something more than willing for every present 
sixpence Joy owned, and every sixpence she might 
ultimately possess, to be settled on his wife. 

Some question of conscience concerning the 
licence induced Andrew to propose that they should 
be married by banns ; and as Joy was quite willing 
to do anything her lover wished, and as Mr. Alton 
made no objection, banns of marriage between 
Anthony Hardell, bachelor, of the parish of Essex 
Marsh, and Joy Alton^ spinster, Eclin, in the parish 
of Garton, were duly published in their respective 
churches, and never an one stood up to forbid those 
two persons being joined together in holy wedlock. 

*' She was always determined to have him, poor 
man," said Mrs. Pryce, as she stood in the grave- 
yard after service on the first Sunday morning when 
the names of the happy couple were recited, " and 
now she does not know how to make cackle enough 
about getting her wish. Not that it is much of a match 
for Miss Alton of the Hall, who used to look down 
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on everybody ; but she is not so young as she was, and 
her looks are going. She will be the more suitable 
for him though, who might be as old as her father 
for that matter. And to be married by banns too, 
just as if she were a labourer's daughter ! I always 
thought gentlefolks liked to do things more private 
like." 

''There is no shame in getting married, though, 
Mrs. Pryce, is there ? " asked Mr. Rogers, the man 
who had on a former occasion put, to quote his own 
expression, a ring in Mrs. Pryce's nose ; " at any 
rate I can remember the time when you did not 
think there was ; and as for our young lady, I am 
glad she is going to be married and live among us, 
and, for that matter, so, I can answer for it, is 
everybody in Eclin, unless it may be yourself." 

To which Mrs. Pryce replied, that she wished 
Miss Alton no harm, she had always been civil 
to her — and went on her way with a single gossip, to 
whom she revealed the fact, that she wondered what 
Mr. Alton could be thinking about, to let his 
daughter marry a beggar. All proving, that while 
the world stands there will be some one found to 
say ill-natured things, and to speak disparagingly 
of the happiness which not merely twenty-one and 
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eighteen, but even maturer age, expect to find in 
matrimony. 

So time went on, and it was the evening but one 
before the morning fixed for his marriage, when 
Andrew Hardell received the following note — 

" Am I to congratulate you, old fellow, or not ? 
Have you made a clean breast to the lady, and 
received plenary absolution ? Have you given her 
a practical illustration of the words, ^ And things 
are not what they seem,' and received an intima- 
tion that she is utterly indifferent on the subject? 
or have yon fallen into the common error of think- 
ing it best to let a sleeping dog lie ? If the latter, 
pray take the only advice I ever, so far as I can 
remember, offered to man — tell her everything. 
You know your secret is safe with me, but for 
God's sake, Andrew Hardell, do not begin this 
new life burdened with the weight of a secret 
which has saddened and stultified your old. 

" Forgive me if I have said too much. I should 
never have forgiven myself if I had said less. 
Always your friend — 

"George Trelwyn." 

" It is too late," Andrew muttered to himself as 
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he sat with this letter before him, thinking over his 
past and his future; and those four words, and 
those only, he penned on a piece of note-paper, 
and returned to the man who had signed himself, 
*' Always your friend." 

And it was too late. He had elected to live a 
lie, to keep something secret between himself and 
the woman he loved as he never loved anything 
before, to curse his life married as he had cursed 
it single, to thole his grievous assize to the end 
of the volume, and only let himself be really dis- 
charged when God, the great Judge, pronounced 
at last, " Not Guilty," instead of " Not Proven." 

But the whole of that night he passed walking 
about his room, sleepless, wretched. 

How many more such nights, he wondered, was 
he to spend in the course of his life. He thought 
of that night at New Abbey, when the room he 
occupied seemed too small to hold his misery; 
he recalled the next, when he lay looking up at 
the stars, and prayed God he might wake and 
believe it all a dream ; he remembered hazily night 
after night spent in Kirkcudbright jail ; then more 
vividly he recollected his return to Dumfries, and 
the wretched cell where he and his wretchedness 
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talked through the darkness together. Across the 
next, moonlight streamed; in the ear of memory 
was the sound of flowing water. Once again he 
stood leaning over Dervorgilla's Bridge, looking 
out, a free man, on life — he who, but a few hoiu*s 
before, had been in the opinion of my lords Glan- 
lom and Craigie, the Advocate Depute, and his 
own counsel, doomed. With one stride thought 
crossed the waste of intervening years, and he be* 
held his life as he could and had made it, himself 
as he might have been and was. Voluntarily he had 
put fennel into his cup, and never a drop could he 
ever again touch which should not taste of that 
herb. In his teeth everj thing which he most de- 
sired should ^urn as the flesh of the quails ere the 
Israelites could swallow it. Everything, oh I Lord 
—fame, success, love — everything his heart had 
desired, or his soul thirsted for, were his— and 
yet he found no sweetness or juice in one of 
them ; the fruits he gathered rotted in his hand, 
the flowers he tended drooped their leaves before 
he could wreath them into garlands. 

A fool he had been, and he must reap according 
to his folly. A lie he had lived, and a lie to the 
end he must remain. 
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So through the night-watches he talked to him- 
self, bearing that misery as he had borne his 
previous wretchedness — all alone. 

"It was too late," he argued. "Was not the 
bride waiting for her bridegroom? How should 
she, so tender, so loving, ever bear to hear the 
man to whom she had given her whole heart had 
lived a life of deception, in order to avoid man 
setting the mark of Cain on him? " 

He would not tell ; he would never tell. He 
would make that accursed past bury its dead, and 
try to persuade even himself that he was not iden- 
tical with the man who had been pushed up by not 
unkindly hands to hear the verdict of the Scottish 
jury. • 

Nevertheless, as the wedding party emerged from 
Eclin church, the bells — given by Mr. Alton — 
seemed to say, — "Andrew Hardell — Andrew 
Hardell — Remember New Abbey — Remember 
New Abbey," till the glad peal almost drove him 
mad. 

" Remember I will not," he promised to himself. 
"From this hour I swear my life shall be a constant 
endeavour to forget." 

And there were times when he did forget : wheu 
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looking into Joy's sweet face, and feeling her soft 
kisses on his cheek, the present seemed so full of 
happiness, that the past could find no entrance into 
his bliss. 

It was not all sorrow ; there was a period when 
the river of his life ran smooth and clear between 
banks of emerald green; when every plant of 
beauty and of virtue seemed to vie together to 
adorn the present, and to give promise for the 
future. 

There was not a cloud on the horizon — not even 
one so large as a man's hand. He passed the 
quietest of lives : he preached : he attended to 
his flock : he walked, or drove, or rode, with his 
wife. In the summer mornings Joy would tap at 
the library window, praying him to leave his books 
and join her in a ramble. 

There was no decadence of love, — there was no 
cause for fear; and yet sometimes, when the joy 
bells were ringing loudest in his heart, its pulses 
stood still, because a knell likewise sounded amidst 
their music. 

It was too happy for permanence ; the river 
could not flow on thus for ever without encoun- 
tering rock or sunken tree, and the first trouble 
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against which Andrew Hardell found he should 
have to contend, was his wife's inordinate pride 
in, and admiration of, those talents God had given 
him. 

She longed for the world to know more of his 
gifts. She hid no light of his under a bushel. 
She insisted that where rectors and bishops gathered 
together, there, when possible, her husband should 
repair likewise. An unconscious Delilah, she bound 
him with green withs, that would, she ima^ned, 
make him an easy prey to those modem Philis- 
tines, the praises of men and the flatteries of 
women ; but she was ignorant that when he married 
her he had really shorn the locks wherein lay his 
actual strength to resist temptation and escape 
danger. The day he took her to wife he yielded 
himself into the power of a woman, and whatever 
she bade him do, he in a sort of desperation strove 
to compass. 

Against his judgment, be it understood, and yet 
not so much against it as might have been the case 
in previous years. 

Every grey hair — and grey was already plentiful 
amongst the brown — lessened the chances of detec- 
tion. 
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It was all an old, old story, now ; so old that an 
hundred other stories had occupied men's minds 
since then, and he felt that he might show himself 
where people do congregate without fear of recog- 
nition ; consequently, when his wife urged, he con- 
sented ; when neighbouring clergymen asked him 
to preach, he ceased to make excuses ; even at the 
earnest request of his father-in-law he published a 
sermon, which that gentleman particularly admired 
— a feat of less consequence, however, than might 
at first be imagined, since few men or women ever 
read sermons at all, or pay very much attention to 
who writes them. 

Even in that pleasant, lotus-like life, he felt him- 
self drifting towards a wider sea. Into other hands 
he had resigned the rudder of his existence, and 
although he did not feel safe, yet for once it was 
pleasant to cease to struggle. With the stream 
he went ; whether there were breakers ahead, — 
whether there were a stormy ocean waiting to en- 
gulph, he knew no more than his child yet unborn. 
Yet he was happy : happy gliding on thus, while 
love spread an awning over him, and the waters of 
contentment rippled around the bow, and lapped 
the sides of his fairy boat 

D 2 
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What would you have, friends? Is there no 
mental laudanum, no blessed sedative, think you, 
which even the wretchedest amongst us may swal- 
low on occasion, and which shall not have the 
power to lull us for a season into oblivion of past 
unhappiness, into disregard of what the future may 
possibly hold in store ? 

And there is no opiate like happiness for dulling 
a man's apprehensions. The wretched prepared for 
wretchedness, ask themselves continually, "What 
next?" But those who are basking in the fiiU 
sunshine of prosperity cannot believe that God will 
ever cause the rains of sorrow to beat, and the 
winds of adversity to blow upon them again ; un- 
mindful, though perhaps not altogether forgetful, 
that they have been soaked by the one, and almost 
shipwrecked by the other, in the dreary winter 
weather. 

Nevertheless, it could not last, and the certainty 
that it could not, came about in this wise. 

On a bright January morning Andrew Hardell 
was pacing a terrace which lay along one side of 
the Hall, waiting for news — not for any news from 
the external world, but for tidings from an upper 
chamber, that contained everything the present or 
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the future held for him; and while he walked, 
pausing now and again to listen for the messenger 
who came not, the post-boy, seeing him there, 
brought the letter-bag to him. 

Listlessly — for his mind was elsewhere — Andrew 
drew out the letters, and replacing those intended 
for Mr. Alton or his wife in the bag, opened his 
own and read, as we sometimes read even an in- 
different paragraph in the newspapers to pass the 
time. 

One after another the letters proved to be just 
the sort of epistles people who occupy any public 
position, or who can boast a large acquaintance, 
receive. There were the conventionally friendly 
letters, applications from amateur beggars, circulars 
from tradesmen, notes from brother-professionals, 
one asking him to preach at St. Martin's on the 
11th of February, and so forth, till at length 
Andrew came to an official-looking envelope — 
official inasmuch as the envelope was large — blue, 
thick, and very legibly directed, and bore on the 
seal an imprint setting forth that it came from 
the offices of St. John and Henry, Solicitors, 420, 
Golden Square, London. 

This communication Andrew opened with curi- 
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osity, but without dread ; as he read, however, his 
face changed, and for the moment he forgot Joy, 
forgot her danger, forgot everything save the tidings 
that letter conveyed. 

And yet there was nothing very formidable con- 
tained in it — nothing had he been differently 
situated. Messrs. St. John and Henry's epistle 
ran thus ; — 

^420, Gk)LDEN Squabs, London, 
"Sir, "/anuary 16, 18—. 

"We beg to inform you that owing to the 
melancholy and sudden death of our client, Graham 
Frederick Hardell, Esq., of Lovell's Court, Somerset- 
shire, you, as next heir, succeed to that property. 
The funeral is fixed to take place on the 21st inst, 
before which time we trust to see you here, or if 
more convenient we will send a clerk to Eclin to 
receive your instructions. 

" Your obedient servants, 

"St. John and Henry." 

Here was a nice little kettle of fish all ready to 
his hand, Anthony beyond the seas, Anthony* 
living, or Anthony dead, the man they wanted ; 
and how should he, impostor though he was, take 
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possession of the dead man's lands, follow the dead 
man's remains to the grave ? 

How should he — albeit God knew no man in 
England so mourned over his decease as Andrew 
Hardell — how should he, though it was only needfiil 
for him to stretch forth his hand to take — how 
should he, even if not doing so involved the loss of 
Joy ? and then quickly the blood rushed back to 
his heart, and with a sharp pang he cried almost 
aloud, "Would I could change places with him, 
and that God would take me — ^me 1 " ;; 

" Anthony I " — it was Mr. Alton who spoke at 
this juncture, laying his hand on Andrew's shoulder. 
" I have been looking for you everywhere. It is a 
girl, and Joy is better than could have been 
expected." 

Silently Andrew seized his father-in-law's hand, 
and grasped it ; then without a word, still clutching 
that awfiil letter, he walked into the house, where 
he ascended to his own chamber, and after bolting 
the door, covered his face with his hands, and wept 
like a child. 

Nevertheless he went to London the next day, 
and had a long talk with Messrs. St. John and 
Henry, and called upon the incumbent of St. 
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Martin's, and agreed to preach for him that im- 
pending sermon, of which mention has been duly 
made in an earlier chapter. So runs the world 
away, and so one thread and device in the many- 
patterned web of life meets and intermingles with 
other threads and devices, unconscious that the 
whole fabric is intended to fulfil one perfect design, 
the result of which can be only guessed at here, till 
with clearer eyes we are permitted to see perfectly 
hereafter. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE POPULAB PBEACHEB. 

It was a fine frosty winter's night as Madge and 
her cousin walked northward to the church of 
St. Martin the Martyr, Ross Place. 

Madge had never been there before ; but Herbert 
knew St. Martin's well — as a church where " liigh " 
principles obtained ; where there was much stained 
glass, presented by pious parishioners "in me- 
moriam" of their dead, and of special mercies 
vouchsafed ; where an ofiertory had been established ; 
where the Bible was placed on a lectern ; where the 
Psalms of the day were sung by a very good amateur 
choir, clad in white surplices, where the season of 
Lent was kept to the sound of chants and hymn- 
tunes, arranged in the dolefullest of minor keys ; 
where the prayers were recited cathedral-fashion ; 
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where Uiere might be beheld a cross embroidered 
on the altar-cloth ; and where it was whispered there 
wore oven flower-deckings at Easter. 

Mild and harmless were the tendencies of St 
Martin's in com))arison to the ritualistic tendencies 
of our own day, but people had then been so long 
accustomed to associate high pews, bare white walls, 
throe-docker pulpits, and a broken-winded clerk, 
backed by an incompetent organist and the charity 
children, with the safety of the British Constitution 
and loyalty to "Victoria, by the Grace of God, 
Defender of the Faitli," that a service performed 
"decently, and in order," frightened them more 
then, than white pelerines, trimmed with imitation 
(Jluny lace, and acolytes arrayed in smocks, fastened 
round the waist — than the worst taste possible in 
the combination of colours — the trashiest and most 
unmeaning decorations are able to do now. 

The churches, set out like a child's play-room — 
adorned with tawdry bits of finery hung here and 
there — the altars much resembling the stock toilet- 
table of a minor theatre — the priests moving 
awkwardly about in their unwonted and ungraceful 
garments, the whole religious ceremonial neither 
simple nor imposing — a poor imitation of the Roman 
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Catholic worship, reminding a spectator of a good 
piece hadly put upon an indifferent stage, and acted 
by inefficient and inferior players; these things 
which are now presented for our souls' refreshment 
were not yet dreamed of in the world's history, and 
from even such moderately High-church views as 
those which obtained at St. John's, worthy Pro- 
testants, blissfully ignorant of the future, prayed 
God to deliver them ; whereupon, as it was well 
known Mr. Hardell's views were not Puseyite, and 
that, further, he was "sound" on all old points of 
faith, and in all minor matters of Church discipline 
— to say nothing of the fact that he was, though a 
rather celebrated preacher, "only a curate" — 
people were surprised to hear he had been asked 
to hold forth at Ross Place — ^just as at the present 
moment our non-impressionable generation might 
be a trifle astonished were it placarded upon the 
hoardings that Mr. Spurgeon were going to preach 
at All Saints' on behalf of the Bishop of London's 
Fund, or that Mr. Mackonochie had accepted a 
" call " from the Dissenters in Salvation Valley. 

True even then the professors of the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Faith of Protestant Eng- 
land as by law established, were " marching on " 
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towards those heights of Bitaalism they have suc- 
oessfully clirahed ; but worshippers were slow to 
mark the tendency of the moTement, and when 
anytliing occurred to op^d their understandings as 
to its ra%9on d'ftrty they closed them again as 
speedily and decorously as might be. 

While they walked along^ with the bright stars 
looking down upon them, and the ga^lamps blink- 
ing with bleareil, uncertain eyes at the passers-by, 
Herbert talked to Madge about the Rector's ^^ in- 
novations,** and described to h&r the yarious changes 
ho had introduced into what it was the £sishion of 
those days to call the ** simple and beautifiil 
service of the Church of England.** 

To the best of her ability Madge listened, in the 
main agreeing with what he said about the peril 
of such innovations, though at the same time ven- 
turing to remark that she liked a cathedral service. 

** But then this is not a cathedral,** Mr. Spencer 
replied, 

"I cannot see what difference that makes,'* 
Madge said. 

Whereupon Herbert remained ^ent For now 
she put it in such a way, neither did he, only he 
thought it better not to tell her so. 
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" I wonder what we shall think of Mr. Hardell," 
she began after a short pause. "It puzzles me 
how he can have made such a reputation, and what 
has changed him into such a hard-working clergy- 
man. I am unable to account for it all, unless 
iliat altered him greatly ; indeed, I heard it had.'* 

"That and his marriage, perhaps," suggested 
her companion. 

"What a dreadful thing it was, and so soon, 
too," sighed Madge. "You do think, Herbert, 
now do you not, that the other was innocent ? that 
he is perhaps even now suffering in a foreign 
country for the sin of — this man." 

" I cannot tell, Madge. For God's sake do not 
try to make me judge in the matter. I confess so 
far, my theory about him has been all at fault; 
but the point I cannot reconcile with innocence is 
you — Ohl Madge, innocent or guilty, I know I 
could not have gone away without * Good-bye,' at 
any rate." 

" But he was so noble, so unselfish," murmured 
Madge; and then next moment she was praying 
Herbert's forgiveness for the implied slur upon 
him. 

" The words slipped out before I realized their 
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exact meaning/' she said. ^'I did not intend to 
imply you were other than noble and unselfish, 
but he — he — always thought of his own wishes 
least, and if he considered it best for me not to see 
him, or hear from him again, he would never con- 
sider his own suffering, providing as he imagined 
I was thereby spared a moment's pain." 

'^ Madge, darling, I must say something to you 
again that I have often ventured to say before. 
You were but a girl when we first met, but since 
then you have wasted years of your own and my 
life nursing a shadow, — grieving over the departure 
of a dream. We men understand ourselves and 
each other a great deal better than women ever 
can do, and I repeat, I am certain as I am I love 
you better than my life, that Andrew Hardell 
never, in the true sense of the word, loved you at 
all, and that had you married him, you would have 
found that out for yourself ere now. Had he cared 
for you he could not have acted as he did, and if 
he came back to-morrow you would soon acknow- 
ledge the truth of what I have said. I wish he 
would come back, or that I knew where I could 
find him," Herbert went on passionately, "for I 
should prefer having flesh and blood for my rival 
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rather than a memory and an illusion. Once you 
• understood it had heen all a mistake — a mistake on 
his side as well as yours — I should be content to 
abide the issue, and to wait seven years more for 
a smile if you bade me, for I could then wait in 
hope, sure that when the trust which had nourished 
the plant was destroyed, the plant would soon die 
also." 

" And I with it, Herbert," she said, faintly. 

**No, dearest," he answered, taking the hand 
which rested on his arm, and clasping it ; '^ you 
could not die and leave me ; you would know then 
something of what I have suffered, and you might 
say to yourself — Madge, I think you would, — *If 
this vacant ground can blossom with no flowers for 
me, it shall grow some buds of happiness for him ; ' 
and I should thank and bless you even for that, 
Madge, knowing the rest would come in time." 

Then out of " very pity " Madge's fingers closed 
on his, for she knew how poor and meagre a thing 
this was with which he promised to be content; 
which he declared he was ready to take in lieu of 
the willing love, the absorbing affection he had once 
hoped to win, when the girlish fancy came to be 
forgotten and the image of her first lover grew 
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blurred and indistinct — seen dimly through the mist 
of years, and remembered only vaguely as one of 
the many associations of dear, old, bygone times. 

They did not after this speak again. Indeed, 
they were close by the church porch as Herbert 
finished his sentence, and Madge silently dropped 
his arm and passed into the building, where already 
the service had begun. 

It was a beautiful edifice, designed by one of 
those architects who, when erecting a temple to the 
glory and for the worship of God, seem inspired by 
their object ; who " dream not of a perishable faith," 
but appear to remember that though the foundations 
of their material work may be in the earth, the pin- 
nacles and towers of its purpose touch the heavens ; 
and as Madge — who loved everything beautiful- 
looked around, involuntarily almost, she held her 
breath, lost in wonder and astonishment as she 
thought of the great building filled so full of men, 
who had come to hear Anthony preach — Anthony 
of whose eloquence or earnestness she had not 
thought much when he resided with them at Lang- 
more. 

While she glided down the aisle and knelt with 
her face buried in her hands ; while she joined in 
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the service^ and sat listening to the Evening Lessons, 
her thoughts unbidden strayed back to the home 
which lay now so much farther away than ever, 
and she could not help reflecting how strange it 
lay that there should be such a gulf stretching 
between herself and Anthony, with whom she had 
once been great friends, with whom she had never 
quarrelled even in semblance. 

"He did not answer my letter," she thought, 
while the choristers sang the Nune Dimittis^ and 
the organ swelled and throbbed with passion, and 
pealed high and loud ere it was subdued and steadied 
for the Creed. 

" He did not answer my letter. I wonder if he 
have, spite of all one hears about him, grown proud 
and cold. Anthony was never unkind, but much 
flattery may have made him vaia He was always 
a little too self-confident, yet I should like to speak 
to him again; spite of what I know about Mrs. 
Challerson, I should ; " and she stood on tip-toe and 
tried to see away to the extreme end of the chancel, 
where within the communion-rails the figures of 
two clergymen were dimly visible. 

The distance, however, was too great for her to 
be able to recognize him, 
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"And in any case,'' she sighed, "he must be 

greatly changed. I am. He never would remem- 

' ber me," wherein she was wrong, for though she 

was changed, no man who had ever known her sweet 

face could have quite forgotten it. 

Whilst the choir sang that hymn which begins-^ 

" Lord, whatsoe'er my lot may be," 

the preacher ascended the pulpit, and kneeling 
down, prayed silently, as he was in the habit of 
praying, that God would strengthen him to do His 
work — and forgive him his long course of deception, 
and keep sorrow from the being he loved and had 
wronged. 

If there be such a thing as expiating sins by suf- 
fering, Andrew Hardell's might indeed long since 
have been considered expurgated. 

His life had* proved one in which even the joy 
he grasped — ^the success he achieved — the love he 
had longed to possess — turned to dust and ashes in 
his band — ay, to worse than dust and ashes — to 
volcanoes, the very existence whereof he alone sus- 
pected, and yet that any day — ay, any hour — 
might break forth into flame. 

He had been too happy, as I have said, and 
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already the finst mutterings of the coming storm 
sounded in his ears. Since that morning when he 
received Messrs. St. John and Henry's letter, he had 
rested neither day nor night For him he felt rert 
was over. It had been easy enough to refuse taking 
possession of the property ; but to satisfy Mr. Alton's 
curiosity, and that of his wife, was by no means so 
simple an afikir. 

From the hour, indeed, when in answer to Mr. 
Alton's question as to how soon he intended journey- 
ing to Lovejl's Court, he said, — 

**Not at all at present, until I know whether a 
still nearer relation to the late Mr. Hardell than 
myself be living or dead ; " he was conscious of an 
indefinable something in his father-in-law's manner, 
which filled him with a terrible alarm. 

He never paused to consider that under the 
circumstances Mr. Alton had a right to feel ofiended 
and surprised at his reticence concerning the name 
and possible location of that vague relation. He 
never remembered that people whose own trans- 
actions are perfectly transparent, and who do not 
understand the meaning of the word mystery or 
concealment, are usually shocked at want of family 
confidence. He only imagined that Mr. Alton 
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suspected hinij and this idea lent a strangeness to 
his manner, and a brevity to his replies, little 
calculated to reassure those about him. The man 
was wretched. He never felt safe and content, 
save when he was writing a sermon, or preaching 
it. It maddened him even to be with Joy, who 
would constantly talk about Lovell's Court, and 
how thankful she felt at the idea of her husband 
being at length able to assume his proper position 
in the world. 

" Because I am quite certain, dear, that dread- 
ful relation has been dead for a hundred years, and 
will never return to claim the property. Besides, 
the lawyers say you are the next heir, and surely 
they ought to know best." 

If he had never comprehended it before, Andrew 
Hardell could realize now that state of mind wherein 
a man shall in very desperation seek an exit from 
his misery by the help of a few drops of poison or an 
ounce of lead. If he could only have died — ^if he 
could only have seen a way, even through the gates 
of the grave, out of his labyrinth of trouble, he 
would have blessed the malady which came to bring 
him release. 

Not when he trod the subterranean passage be- 
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neath Buccleugh Street, and emerged into the 
light of day, and the presence of the men who 
were to try him for his life, had he felt anything 
like the racking agony he endured when he sat 
listening the while his wife, in her loving foolish- 
ness, babbled on about all he should do when he 
had a great estate, and a devoted tenantry, and 
attached dependents. In very bitterness of soul 
he would cry, in those weary night vigils which he 
now held continually, "Would to God they had 
found me guilty, and hung me in front of Dumfries 
jail. It would all have been over years and years 
ago," — ^for there were others now to suffer with him 
— others, his wife, his child, the man who had 
trusted him. And then temptation came and whis- 
pered him to take the property, and even if Anthony 
returned, arrange the matter somehow. But this 
was just the point at which he felt he could no 
longer travel his self-elected road. He could not 
appropriate Anthony's inheritance, although An- 
thony had robbed him of his poor patrimony. He 
would wait till tidings should come from that far- 
off country whither Anthony had journeyed — he 
would wait for news whether he were living or 
dead, whether he had sons who might inherit, 
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or whether he had passed away, leaving no memory 
and no name behind him. 

Between Anthony and himself the Curate ascer- 
tained there intervened no heir. Death had been 
busy with the Hardells, and the hint given by 
George Trelwyn enabled Andrew to trace the 
relationship which ideally connected himself and 
the Hardells of Lovell's Court 

It was all a knotted, tangled, twisted skein, which 
could never be made smooth for him while time 
lasted. But he had his work to do, nevertheless, 
his mission to fulfil, his Master's word to speak ; 
and what mattered it if his own heart were break- 
ing, while he was still left strength and health to 
proclaim God's saving words to perishing souls. 

And this was the man Madge had come to hear ; 
this was he whose voice now sounded through the 
church, whose first spoken sentence, — "Let us 
pray," caused Madge to raise her eyes, and look 
over the sea of heads with a hungry scrutiny, to- 
wards the preacher. 

For it was Ms voice, — ^not Anthony's. His voice, 
— changed, aged, subdued, modulated, — ^but his, 
nevertheless. For a moment she doubted the evi- 
dence of her senses ; for a second it seemed to her 
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that she must be dreaming: that her fancy was 
playing her some cruel trick ; but no, as sentence 
after sentence was uttered, as he gave out his text, 
as he commenced his address, her suspicion became 
certainty. 

The Rev. Anthony Hardell she had so longed 
to see — who had never answered her letter, who 
had spent his life ministering to the poor, who 
had achieved the doubtful success of a popular 
preacher^ who had compassed the fame of ^^ being 
well worth hearing " — was none other than Andrew 
Hardell, the lover of her youth, the man she had 
loved with a love and constancy passing the afiection 
and constancy of woman. He had been near her 
through all those weary years, and never made a 
sign. And it was thus they met — she but one 
amidst a thousand drawn thither by the fame of 
his talent — he all unconscious that amongst the 
congregation OFcr which his eyes wandered there 
sat the woman he had deserted in the spring-time 
of her youth, and who had been faithful to her 
love and his memory ever since. 
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CHAPTER IT. 



FAGB TO FACE. 



People said it was a magnificent sermcm which Ur. 
Hardell preached that Sunday eyening; but of hei' 
own knowledge, Madge could never have told 
whether it were good, bad, or indifferent 

She failed to remember the text ; she had sub- 
sequently only the vaguest memory of what words 
the preacher uttered ; she felt like one drifting over 
the waters of a strange ocean, and the tones of 
Andrew's voice conveyed no more to her than the 
sobbing of a distant storm might to a person tossed 
upon the billows of the deep. 

She was fairly crushed by the extent of her own 
knowledge. Was it a dream that she sat in St. 
Martin's listening to Andrew Hardell's sermon ? or 
had the years — the long, long years of waiting and 
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watching — of trusting love and faithful expectancy 
* — been a delusion ? 

How was it — how could it all have come about ? 
What did it mean ? Why had he and Anthony 
changed names ? and why, when he was still in the 
country, had he never made a sign — never, spite of 
all they were once to each other, striven to see the 
woman who should have been his wife ? 

With her fingers loosely linked together, and her 
eyes fastened on the preacher, Madge sat back in 
her comer, and puzzled over the enigma presented 
to her, out of which she could make nothing. 
Through all the life she had lived lonely for his 
sake, she had so persistently believed in Andrew's 
innocence, that now, when a problem came to be 
solved, the real solution of which could only be 
arrived at by a conviction of his guilt, she felt 
stupid and dazzled, as though after long dwelling 
in a darkened room, where every object was softened 
and subdued, she had been suddenly taken into the 
broad sunlight, where, with eyes tortured and half- 
blinded by the sudden glare, she was told to look 
on the man she once idolized, and deemed incapable 
of deceit or falsehood, living a lie — preaching God's 
word under the cover of another man's name. 
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And all the time the old love was welling up in 
her heart for the Andrew she remembered — ^fior the 
man who had changed into this — changed into one 
old and worn before his time — oppressed by the 
burden of a secret, not one in the whole congrega*^ 
tion — so he imagined — ^knew he carried save him- 
self. 

Back her thoughts flitted to Langmore, and the 
old-fashioned Vicarage garden : to the room where 
she had knelt beside her father, praying him to let 
her write once more — only once. She was a girl 
again, with her life before her ; and behold, in a 
moment she woke to the knowledge that the best 
years of her life had been lived and wasted for love 
of the man who now kept that large congregation 
still and vnrapt by the mere power of his eloquence 
and the force of his earnestness. Sorrows he spoke 
of — ah 1 God, had he not experienced them 1 Temp- 
tation — who can talk of this so pitifully, and with 
such sympathy for the failings of his fellows as he 
who has yielded to it ? Sin — ^had the wages thereof 
not been doled out to him day by day in the form 
of living death during the months and the years — 
during every hour of which he had endured his long 
Assize? 
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On the world's joys he touched likewise — and 
who so competent, think you, to prize those joys 
over-highly, to overrate the sweetness of the cup it 
is permitted some to quaff, as he who, after long 
abstinence having grasped the goblet, has found 
such bitterness mingled with the draught — his 
draught only, mind you — that, had it been possible, 
he would have flung the goblet aside, and, leaving 
the wine, full of mad delight, yet thick with sicken- 
ing lees, he had elected to drink — returned to the 
water from the brook, his hermit's life, and his 
hermit's fare ? 

" In order to comprehend good, it is needful to 
understand evil." So, in days past, I heard stated 
in the pulpit by one who may yet climb high ; and 
it is equally true that a man can only fully grasp 
the meaning of the word happiness after he has 
fathomed the depths of misery and watched through 
the night — ^tfone but God and himself understanding 
his wretchedness. 

Now it was just this quality of comprehension 
Andrew Hardell's preaching possessed. No one 
listening to him could avoid feeling that what he 
talked about he had experienced — that what the 
auditors had endured, he knew. Vague enough all 
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this might be in the minds of his congregation ; but 
the sympathy — the rapport — I use the French word 
because no English phrase will express my precise 
meaning — was perfect, nevertheless. 

Those whose lines had been cast in pleasant places 
understood well enough that the preacher was only 
talking in the present about things which must come 
to them in the future — things that, let the life be 
never so long nor so prosperous, should yet become 
realities ere the golden bowl be broken, and the 
silver cord loosed. 

The man had sinned, the man had suflFered. But 
for that night at New Abbey ; but for that " tholing 
his assize " at Dumfries ; but for the years spent in 
Essex Marsh ; but for the period when he fell in 
love, and fought against that love ; but for the 
moment when happiness came upon him, as the 
Scripture says poverty shall, like an armed man, and 
swept away with its strong hand the resolutions of 
all the time he had lived, Andrew Hardell could 
not have been a preacher — could not have fully 
enforced the doctrine that here man hath no abiding 
place, that, as the grass withereth and the flower 
fadeth, so he passeth away. 

We talk about genius — but yet, after all, what is 
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it till, through suffering, it has learned, in the house 
of its captivity, to sing a song intelligible to our 
humanity? In youth it talks in a language we 
cannot understand — its utterances may be as the 
words of prophets, as the oracles of old, but they 
convey no meaning to us. Rather, we scoff at the 
strange tongue, at the crude ideas, till the hour 
comes when the fiery tongue of trouble coming upon 
the man enables him to speak in a language familiar 
to all comers, and to say, if not in words, at least in 
sentiment, 

" Friends, what you have felt and more, has be- 
fallen me ; not out of the fullness of my wisdom, but 
rather from the depth of the sorrow I have sounded, 
I tell you it is true that, as the sparks fly upward, 
man is bom to trouble." 

This sort of genius — this sort thus developed, 
Andrew Hardell possessed, and with it he was able 
to attract and to retain the attention of a congrega- 
tion. Men abler and more learned might have 
failed to enlist their sympathies, but of his powers 
and his talent, as I have said, Madge could then 
take no cognizance, and when, after the blessing had 
been pronounced, Herbert whispered in her ear, 
"A splendid sermon, Madge, was it not?" she 
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only answered, mechanically, " Yes," and drawing 
her veil closely over her hce^ walked down the 
aisle. 

At the door she stopped. 

^' I must see Mr. Hardell/' she said, in a low 
tone, to her companion. ^^I must see him to^ 
night." 

Heaven help her I She beheld the visible form 
of that vague idealistic love which had been floating 
through her mind for years, keeping it unsettled, 
disturbed, weary — vanishing away ; and she felt, ere 
it quite departed, she must lay hands on the hem of 
its garments, and detain the apparition till she had 
looked on it once more, face to face. 

And she had that feeling, further, which most 
persons have experienced at some time or other, 
namely, that if she let Andrew pass away from her, 
she might search in vain for another opportunity. 
As in the old Irish legends, he who looks on the 
leprechaun must " hold him with his eye " till the 
sprite has revealed where lie the treasures hidden 
away in ages long ago, or else lose his chance of 
wealth for ever, so Madge understood that unless 
she were able to put questions and receive answers, 
then both might drift far apart once more, leaving 
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the past unexplained, the present incomprehen- 
sible. 

" I want to speak to the clergyman who preached," 
she said to the verger, slipping half-a-crown into his 
hand, which two-and-sixpence the man opened his 
hand to receive, looked at furtively, then transferred 
to his pocket, and remarked that he " would see." 

" Wait for a minute," he added, and disappeared, 
leaving Madge and Herbert standing side by side 
in the now almost deserted church, looking idly at 
the empty pews and at the pillars, beginning to 
appear white and ghostly at the farther end, where 
the lights were already extinguished. 

"Please come this way," the verger said, and 
Madge, merely remarking to Herbert, " You will 
wait for me," followed. 

As she passed up the aisle, she saw two clergy- 
men standing near the reading-desk, who, having 
already rallied Mr. Hardell about his visitor, cast 
on her somewhat curious glances when she passed 
near. 

Seeing them there, she understood she should find 
the preacher alone, nor was she disappointed. One 
moment more — ^it was all like a dream — more like 
a dream than anything she had ever gone through 
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in sleep — and the vestry-door shut behind her, and, 
after the best part of her lifetime, he and she met 
face to face. 

" Andrew 1 " 

He did not recognize her at first, and stepped 
back on the impulse, after the manner of one who 
has for years been prepared to act physically and 
mentally on the defensive ; but she put aside her 
veil, and stretched out her hand, and then 

" Madge 1 " he cried, with such an agony in his 
voice that the sound of her own name thus spoken 
frightened her. 

"I knew you at once," she said tremulously; 
^' and I felt I must speak to you for the sake of old 
times." 

Heaven only knew how she got so simple a sen- 
tence out, unless it might be that the dreamlike 
feeling was still strong upon her, and that the past 
seemed to her, then, as much a delusion as the 
figure of the man, who, dropping into a chair, rested 
his elbows on the table, and, covering his face, 
groaned aloud. 

" Andrew 1 " her voice began to tremble, and he 
felt the gentle touch of her hand laid on his 
shoulder ; for the present was becoming an actual 
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presence now, and Madge could not endure the 
sight of his misery. 

These things recalled him. 

**Sit down," he said, rising and giving her 
his chair ; after which he himself drew another 
towards the other side of the table, and so sat 
&cing her. " You came to hear Anthony, I 
suppose — and found me; and now you want to 
know all about it." 

"I do not want to know anything you wish to 
keep secret," she answered; "only — only I have 
always pictured your life as so different. I fancied 
you lonely, in exile — poor possibly, and — ^" 

" And now you come and see me, as you imagine, 
successful — a man who, having conquered fate by 
means of a trick and a lie, is prosperous and — 
happy " 

" You are not happy 1 '* she said gently. " No 
one looking in your face could believe that." 

"Suppose I am not happy — what then?" he 
asked ; " do you think it likely," he went on im- 
petuously, " that I, weighed down by the memory 
of my past — carrying the burden of such a secret 
about with me in silence, having attained success 
through means of a false name and a false cnaracter 
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— could ever know on this side the grave peace 
again ? 

"What made you take Anthony's name?" she 
asked. 

" I do not know — I cannot tell ; who can tell his 
reasons for any action half an hour after it has 
become a part and parcel of his life ? " 

" Why did you not trust us ? " she inquired, her 
voice tremulous with eager pity. '* Oh ! you surely 
knew we always believed you innocent 1 " 

He clasped his hands before him on the table, and 
looked at her intently for a moment ere he said — 

" Madge, are you married ? '* 

" No, Andrew,'* and a faint colour stole over her 
pale face. 

" Have you stayed single all these years for my 
sake, believing in me ? " 

"I have,*' she answered, without a shadow of 
hesitation. '*I said when I was a girl I never 
would listen to the story that you cared for Mrs. 
Challerson till I heard you say so with your own 
lips ; and I have kept ray word. It cannot matter 
to us now," she went on in a sort of proud defiance, 
for the instinct of her woman's heart was crying that 
whatever love he might have once felt for her was 
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dead, " but that is no reason why I should not tell 

you the truth." 

" Lord forgive me ! " he muttered. " I am a 

greater sinner even than I thought. Madge, listen 

to me ; I will tell you the whole story* I never 

loved Mrs. Challerson ; I did not love any woman 

then save you. I went away solely because the 

shadow of a great crime darkened my life, and I 

swore to myself that no other human being should 

ever share the blackness of my future, a future 

which has proved blacker than even ray fancy then 

painted it.'' 

" But what could that shadow have mattered to 

me, when you were innocent and I knew it ? " 

" Madge, I was guilty^'' he answered — " Not in 

intention,*' he hurried on, seeing her turn white and 

shiver, "but in deed; and since that awful night 

you may guess — though no one can ever fully know 

— what my life has been." 

There was dead silence for a few minutes, during 

the continuance of which the past came and stood 

before both of them — the past, with its innocence, 

and its beauty, and its peace, to the one — the past. 

with its horror, its dread, its long drawn-out agony, 

its lonely hours, to the other. 
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Looking at him, Madge gathered something of 
what was passing in his heart — and all her woman's 
pity and all her woman's tenderness welling up at 
that moment, she rose, Jind, drawing close beside 
him, said — 

" If you had trusted in me, that should have made 
no difference — I think not — I am sure not ; and 
even now, Andrew, though I am not what I was, 
though my youth is almost past, and it is not likely 
you can feel for me the same as in those happy days 

at Langmore, yet still " 

" Hush, dear 1 " he interrupted ; " hush ! do not 
of your great goodness say anything now you might 
wish hereafter unspoken." 

"And why should I wish it unspoken?" she 
asked — " when " — but something in the expression 
of his face made her suddenly shrink back into 
silence. 

For a second he could not answer. Once again 
he beheld the old-fashioned garden at Langmore, 
with its flowers, its trees, its birds ; once again he 
saw her in her girlish beauty, and felt the warm 
touch of her hand, which he held tightly clasped in 
his own ; once again he was young, and life was 
before him, and he had made his choice as to the 
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one who should prove his companion by the way — 
the sun was bright, and the perfume of the roses 
and pinks seemed wafted to his senses ; and then — 
then it all cleared away Hke a mist, and, realizing 
the full extent of the misery he had wrought for 
himself and her, he answered — 

" I am married." 

Hearing this, she understood how she had spent 
her strength for naught, and wasted her pity in vain ; 
then she comprehended that she had been, if not a 
woman scorned, at least a woman forgotten; and 
she listened like one stupefied by a sudden blow, 
while he went on — 

" I cannot talk to you now ; I cannot tell you 
how it all came about ; but let me know where I 
can see you, and then " 

" No," she interrupted decidedly ; " it is fitting 
that it should be in the future as it has been in the 
past — we must never meet again ; " and she was 
leaving the room, when, a sudden thought striking 
her, Madge turned towards him once more. 

" Does she know ? " was her question. 

" She does not," he answered. 

" God help you I " and then a sob — not hers, but 
his — ^stopped the words which would have followed. 
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" Go away," Andrew entreated ; ** not here — ^not 

now." And she went. 

***** * 

*' Did you learn anythiBg about Andrew Hardell? " 
. Mr. Spencer asked, when they were fairly out of the 
church, and on their way home. 

"Yes," she answered, "a great deal." But not 
all his questioning could elicit any further infor- 
mation ; only, when he looked in her face at parting, 
he saw it was as the face of one who had looked that 
night upon her dead. 
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CHAPTEB V. 



SHADOWS. 



Supposing a chemist could discover the secret of that 
potent charm used by the "little people" in days 
gone by, which, rubbed over the eyelids, rendered 
fairies visible to mortal ken, and that anyone 
amongst us were to assist his sight with the won- 
derful elixir — I wonder whether he would not be 
appalled by the sudden comprehension of all the 
motley company he has had travelling with him for 
years, unknowing of their very existence. 

To me, in life there is nothing more terrible than 
this, that the secrets of men's existences are rarely 
held inviolate till eternity. There is a reckoning 
here without the aid of the eternal books ; there is 
a cloud of witnesses always beside and around, that 
may seem to superficial observers of as little im- 
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portance as the dust under their feet, and yet that 
can come at a moment's notice, clothed and in the 
flesh, to testify life has been a long, weary lie, 
stained here with sin and there with wrong, blurred 
and marred throughout by some false step, the 
taking of which man has himself almost forgotten till 
the informers rise up, and the court of the world is 
held, and the witnesses are called, and ten thousand 
fingers, to the thinking of the poor culprit, point at 
him, whilst he seems to hear ten thousand tongues 
shrieking — " Thou art the man 1 " 

The ghosts of the long ago — laid and buried, as 
you fancied, years and years since, friends — though 
your present sight may fail to discern them, — they 
are travelling with you still, a ghastly company. 
While you drive in your carriage along life's 
smoothest turnpike-roads, or pace, footsore and 
weary, over the flinty bypaths of existence, past 
events are skipping on beside you, mocking, jeering 
at your profound self-delusion. 

Shall flieet steeds leave them behind ? shall liveried 
servants keep them at bay ? shall an unsuccessful 
existence, drawing to a still more unsuccessful close, 
be able to purchase their forbearance? Nay, in- 
visible now, they shall be visible some day ; voice- 
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less, they shall yet find tongues ; despised, they shall 
rear their head and hiss at you; forgotten, they 
shall reappear with more strength than at their first 
birth; and when the evil day comes, and your 
power and your energy, and your youth and your 
hope, have gone, they shall pour the overflowing 
drop into your cup, they shall mingle fennel with 
your wine, they shall pile the last straw on your 
back, they shall render wealth valueless and life a 
burden, they shall make poverty more bitter, and 
add another pain to that which already racks you ; 
they shall break the breaking heart, and make you 
turn your changed face to the wall, and gather up 
your feet into your bed, and pray to be delivered 
from your tormentors by your God, Who alone 
knows dll. 

Wherefore, young man, if you would ensure a 
peaceful old age, be* careful of the acts of each day 
of your youth ; for with youth the deeds thereof are 
not to be left behind. They are detectives, keener 
and more unerring than ever the hand of sensational 
novelist depicted ; they will dog you from the day 
you sinned till the hom: your trial comes off. You 
are prosperous, you are great, you are " beyond the 
world," as I have heard people say, meaning the 
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power or the caprice thereof — but you are not be- 
yond the power of events. Whatever you may think 
now, they are only biding their time ; and when you 
are weak and at their mercy, when the world you 
fancied you were beyond has leisure to hear their 
story and scoff at you, they will come forward and 
tell all the bitter tale. And if you take it one way, 
you will bluster and bully, and talk loud, and 
silence society before your face, if you fail to still its 
tattle behind your back ; while if you take it another 
way, you will bear the scourging ^lently, and cover 
up the marks of the lash as best you may, and 
go home and close your door, and sit there alone 
with your misery, decently and in order, till 
you die. 

There is many a man talking glibly enough about 
this cruel war, and the hearths it has left desolate, 
and the hearts it has broken, who, wearing the sack- 
cloth next his skin, feeling the smart of the iron 
still eating into his flesh, thinks all the while in his 
innermost mind it might not be so bad a fate after 
all to march out in the morning, with the band 
playing and the colours flying, and to lie at night 
stiff and stark, with set face upturned to the starlit 
sky, free from earthly trouble for evermore, , 
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Since, look you, a man can physically, unless he 
he a coward unfit to live at all, only die once ; while 
mentally it is possihle to die a thousand times — as 
many men do, and will till the world shall have 
ceased to he. 

All of which, at the present time of writing, is 
merely intended to prove that events had travelled 
as fast as the Rev. Andrew Hardell, and that he 
knew it. The visionary company was becoming 
visible. He had studied life, and knew what it 
meant. The end, he felt, was drawing nigh ; the 
denouement of his life's plot was hurrying to a 
climax. Well, well I that weary assize, begun 
when the evening shadows drew down over the road 
to New Abbey, was meant to be for life — so at least 
Andrew Hardell, sick sometimes of beating against 
the bars of his captivity, hoped, since he thought 
God must have understood and planned it so, though 
he, Andrew, could not comprehend. 

Nor can any of us, friends, for is not the whole of 
life a mystery ? — the only actual fact we can grasp 
through faith being, that for a certainty, " He who 
has sown in tears shall reap in joy, and bring his 
fiheaves with him?" 

But meantime there were no sheaves for Andrew 
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Hardell — nothing but past events becoming, one by 
one, tangible. 

As he buttoned up bis top-coat, and put on 'his 
hat, and went out from St. Martin the Martyr by a 
side-door leading not into Ross Place, but a quiet 
back thoroughfare, he felt almost as though the. 
toils were closing around him. Could he who had 
preached to others then preach to his own soul? 
Alas I even while he tried to look up to his God for 
help and support, there intervened between him and 
his Creator a vision of the only woman he had ever 
passionately loved, nursing her child, his child, and 
singing to it snatches of nursery ballads, whilst with 
proud fond eyes she glanced now and then at him, 
Andrew, who had deceived her all through. 

He saw the graceful arch of her neck, the coils 
of her luxuriant hair, the sweet beauty of her face 
— and the man could have cried aloud in his 
anguish, for it was more almost than he could bear. 
Nor in that hour did memory and conscience forget 
to tell of that other life, of that other woman, sacri- 
ficed to him; for he now knew he had discarded 
Madge not because he loved her too well, but be- 
cause he loved her too little. It had all been a 
mistake— first he had lied to himself, and the con- 
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sequence proved that through all the years to come 
he was doomed to lie to others. 

And as he thought this, he pulled his hat farther 
over his eyes, and walked on towards his hotel with 
more rapid steps, as though by accelerating his 
speed he could deaden the cries of memory. 

Even through his misery and the tumult of his 
soul, however, it seemed to the man that* some one 
was following him — had been following him from 
the time he left St. Martin's ; and as he had never 
quite lost that dread of being pursued which came 
upon him when he fled through the night back 
towards Dumfries, and when he retraced his steps 
only to find It, still lying motionless where it had 
fallen, stricken by his hand, Andrew Hardell, after 
passing along many streets, and still hearing the 
click of footsteps — persistent footsteps, now hasting, 
now treading more slowly, but still never quite 
ceasing — stood still for a moment, to let his enemy 
overtake or his fear pass him by. 

In a minute a man overtook and passed him by 
without even a glance, walking steadily on in front. 
Clearly that man had nothing to do with Andrew 
Hardell; and yet, moved, he knew not by what 
impulse, Andrew Hardell turned, and, without 
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rhyme or reason which he could have stated to him- 
self, walked back along the way he had come. 

Almost immediately the man was dogging him 
again, and once more Andrew stopped to let his 
fear, now grown into a certainty, overtake or pass 
him by. 

Once more it passed him by, then hesitated, 
paused, and finally returned to the spot where 
Andrew still stood — waiting. 

" Mr. Hardell, could I have a word wi' ye ? " 

How many years had passed since he heard 
that voice, aod yet he recognized it in a moment 
as the voice of a man who could once have hung 
him. 

"Yes, David Johnstoun," Andrew answered — 
and he stretched out his hand, and the other grasped 
it just as they had done on the sands at Dumfries, 
while the Nith falling over its weir made solemn 
music under the moonlight. 

" Ye're a wonderfu' preacher," David remarked. 
" Ye have a wonderfu' gift." 

" You were at St. Martin's, then ? " 

" Ay, whenever and wherever I could go to hear 
ye, I have done sae." 

'* Then you knew " 
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? " Not till I went the first time. I liavo done cvi»r 
since." 

" Since how long ? " 

** Maybe four year — I canna be just suro/* 

Four years — think of it, my reader — for four 
years he had been known, and he never knew. 

"And why did you not tell nie you were in 
London ? " 

"I thought ye would rather I let ye alone. It 
was nane so pleasant a time for ye when ye saw ine 
last that ye would want to mind it, and as ye had 
changed names with him, I thought it would be 
best, maybe, never to tell yc that ye had not 
changed out of my memory, and I would not have 
spoken to ye now only I am in a bit of trouble, and 
want advice if you will give it to me." 

It all came back to him as though it had occurred 
but yesterday — a winding walk, lights gleaming 
from the houses, the river close at hand, the wide 
sands, the words he had uttered to the n:an who 
now paced slowly by his side, and he answered, " I 
will pve you anything I have to give — help, advice, 
money " 

"I want no money," the other interrupted, 
''leastways, that is, none of yours — and I would 
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not liave ye think I ask for your advice because 
ye once said ye would help me, but only because 
I know nobody here I can just exacdy trust. I 
won't take ye out of your way, though. Which- 
ever road ye are going I will walk with you, if I 
may." 

"Come to my hotel," Andrew suggested, but 
his companion negatived this proposition with — 

" No, thank you, sir, I would rather not. I can 
say what I have got to say going along — though 
I do not much care to talk about business or this 
world's trials on the Sabbath-day." 

"If we could only keep both out of our 
thoughts," the clergyman remarked. 

" Ye may say that," David answered. " Ye'U 
have had your own share of trouble since then, I 
make no doubt." 

"All these years I have just been like a man 
hanging over a precipice by a single thread, which 
he knows is fraying, fraying, and rmist eventually 
fray through." 

"Ehl but it's dreadful," exclaimed the other. 
" I have often wondered what could have made ye 
take his name. Surely it was an awfu' risk to run." 

" He had taken my good name, my money, my 
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means of earning a living in this country, or of 
going abroad to earn a living there, and this was 
what he offered me in exchange," Andrew answered 
bitterly and vehemently. "He told me to take 
his name and his curacy, and like a fool I did, and 
have been a cheat, and a liar, and a hypocrite ever 
since. Look here, Johnstoun," he went on, " when 
I left Dumfries that night, I left it intending to 
leave England too— -to give up my profession, to 
cut myself adrift from everyone who had ever 
known, who had ever heard of me. I came to 
London to get the money I had ignorantly lent 
him back again, but he kept it in order to marry, 
and take her abroad." 

"The wicked Jezebel," David groaned; "the 
shameless, abandoned woman. God pity you, 
Mr. Hardell, it has been hard all through." 

"Yes; but no one, save God, can ever know 
how hard," the man answered, speaking with a 
sort of passionate despair. Through all that weary 
time he had never spoken of his trouble to mortal, 
and now, though he said, and said truly, no one 
save God might ever know how bitter had been his 
trial, still God seemed to him at that moment so 
far off, and his fellow-man so close at hand that his 
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grief poured out like a river which, long ice-bound 
and silent, once released breaks all barriers and 
rushes on noisily to the sea. 

The long, long years of solitude, the seclusion 
from all society, the drudgery of his work in Essex 
Marsh, the utter hopelessness of his existence, these 
things he recalled as one might play a prelude to 
some mournful air — but when he proceeded to tell 
how even his wife knew nothing of his real history 
— how his child might live some day to curse his 
memory — the man's voice was thick and broken 
with tears that were dropping down in his heart, 
though his eyes were dry and aching. 

And all the time Joy, seated by her father's 
hearth, was brooding proudly concerning her absent 
husband, and marvelling what the congregation at 
St. Martin's would think of the splendid sermon 
he was sure to preach. 

And which he had preached — for the man's 
genius was perfected through suffering — such suf- 
fering as spite of all life's sorrows falls to the lot 
of few. 

"When you thbled your assize in Buccleugh 
Street," David remarked at last, "it was not all 
over wi' ye." 
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« No, it can never be over in this world, now," 
Andrew answered, mournfully. "It has been a 
mistake all through — ^from the time I left the dead 
man on the road without going for assistance, to 
the hour I married my wife under a false name." 

" Ay, I suppose ye had to do that ; but, eh ! 
wasn't it a pity ye did not tell her at first, for ye'll 
have to do it at last, ye may be very sure." 

"Why?" Andrew asked, hurriedly and sharply. 

"Why? oh, man alive, do ye think she won't 
come at the knowledge of it all some time, and the 
sooner that some day comes the happier for ye 
baith, I say." 

Then all at once Andrew Hardell repented his 
confidence — not because he feared the man betray- 
ing him, but because he had changed a shadow 
into a reality — a ghostly presence into one clothed 
with flesh and bone and sinew. 

The cU^ad of his happier life had been that 
Joy should know — that Joy should ever suspect, 
and all at once up rose one to tell him not merely 
that some day she must know, but that also the 
sooner the better. 

And this to him who would cheerfully have met 
death rather than that she should even suspect; 
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who could have tholed his Scotch Assize over again 
and swung by the neck cheerfully till he was dead 
to save Joy from the shock of seeing him torn down 
from his pedestal — ^from beholding that the feet of 
the idol she had worshipped were only of clay — 
from comprehending that the man she loved was 
less honourable than his fellows; that to her he 
had been a cheat and a liar and an impostor always. 

"What is your trouble, David?" Mr. Hardell 
said, after a moment's pause, during which thoughts 
such as these surged through his breast He was 
trying to turn the conversation, and the Scotchman, 
understanding that thoroughly, answered — 

" Ye needn't be fearful of or angry with me, sir. 
I am not going to tell wife nor child who you are, 
and it will not bring the day of fall retribution any 
nearer my saying that it must come ; only if I were 
in your place, sir, I would make it come soon, I 
would not treaa this world through with a millstone 
round my neck if I could get rid of it anyhow." 

It is curious to think how we are constituted. 
Even in his gnef Andrew Hardell noticed that 
metaphor, and maae use of it subsequently in a 
sermon. 

" As for my trouble," went on David, " it is not 
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much of a one besides yours, but it is enough for 
me. When you saw me at Dumfries I had saved 
a good bit of siller, and after that I married a girl 
who had some fortune as well, and for a while 
everything went right. I still stayed on at the 
^ King's Arms,' and I also set up a sort of general 
shop over in Maxwelltown, and we were as com- 
fortable as need be until a far-away cousin of my 
wife's, who had always lived in London, came down 
one summer to see his friends. By that time we 
had a couple of young ones, and though they were 
but bits of things, still my wife and me never tired 
of planning what they should be when they grew 
up. Whenever we heard or read of any great 
man who had risen from the commonalty, we always 
looked at one anither as much as to say, ^Who 
knows but yet, mistress, or gudeman,' as the case 
might be-^ — . Well, sir, to cut a long story short, 
this cousin of Mistress Johnstoun^s he was never 
tired of telling us about London, and the fortunes 
that were to be made in it. He said if a man had 
ten pounds clear there to begin the world, he might 
some day find himself Prime Minister. I'm no sure," 
David went on to remark, with strict regard to 
truth, ^^that it was even so much as ten pounds — 
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five, indeed, I think he said was enough for a nest 

egg." 

" And so I suppose you came to London and lost 
your money ? " 

" Begging your pardon, no, sir," answered John- 
stoun, " leastways that is not what I have to tell 
you. We talked, the matter over a great deal, and 
after much thought and looking at this side and at 
that, Mistress Johnstoun and myself and the chil-* 
dren came south. Eh I there are people that say 
the Scotch never turn north again ; but my heart 
has not ceased thinking long for the river and the 
soft blue hills and the purple of Criffel from that 
day to this." 

"One man's meat," thought Andrew, but he 
held his peace, and the other went on — 

" My wife's cousin — that is, to call a man by his 
name, to say Matthew McPhail — and myfeelf set up 
a sort of eating and early-breakfast house in Old 
Street. It paid first-rate ; all the carters coming in 
with hay and straw and roots and vegetables 
stopped for their cup of tea and coffee and a big 
whang of bread, and then when they were gone we 
got the workmen employed in the neighbourhood, 
and there were dinners and teas, and money, as I 
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have said, seemed to come as if we were coining it, 
and yet all the while we never seemed to get one 
bit really more before the world. McPhail did the 
banking and financial business, as he called it — 
ordered in the goods, paid the tradespeople some- 
times, and just as often, as it appeared to me, did 
not pay them, on the ground of imposition and so 
forth. Indeed, I do not think we ever dealt with 
any house for more than six months together, and 
then there was always a trouble, and lawyer's 
letters, and oftentimes summonses and writs, and 
such other things as no honest man can abide to 
see coming about his place, let alone into his very 
house." 

" And what did McPhail do with the money ? " 
asked Mr. Hardell. 

"I was just coming to that. One Derby-day, 
McPhail, who lived with us, having been taken 
bod the night before, could not get up and go out 
as was his practice ; and towards the evening he 
grew so much worse, that I sent for a doctor, 
thinking the fellow was light-headed. Well, as the 
doctor came down I asked what was the matter, if 
he thought there was any fear of fever or infection. 
I had the chUdren in my mind then. 
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" * Oh I ' says the doctor, * he won't have anything 
catching. He has backed the favourite, though, 
too heavily I am afraid.' 

" Well, sir, I was that stupid, it did not occur 
to me what he meant, until I went out and saw a 
coach-and-four driving along the City Road, coming 
home from the Derby. The minute I set my eyes 
on that I turned and went home again, and straight 
up to McPhail's room. 

" * You have something on your mind,' I began. 
*We are partners, and you had better make a 
clean breast of the matter. I never thought you a 
betting man, but I know now you have been at this 
game for a long time, and ' 

" ' Who has won ? ' he shouted, interrupting me. 

" * Some outade horse,' I answered, telling him 
just what I had heard in the street. 

" * And the favourite ? ' 

" * Was nowhere.' That was what the men had 
been saying over their tea, down-stairs, when I 
passed through, and I repeated that to him as well ; 
but, oh, sir, I shall never forget the way McPhail 
took it — with a great screech, as if the heart was 
being torn out of him, and then he fell back like 
one dead." 
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" He must have been badly bitten," Mr. Hardell 
remarked. In Essex Marsh he had learnt the 
language of most of the nomad tribes, and the 
phraseology of the turf came almost natural to 
the man^ although he had never won anything — not 
even a pair of gloves — on a race in his life. 

" Yes, and so was I," David answered bitterly. 
" There was he, who had never done a day's real 
work for years, and there was I, who had risen early 
and sat up late, who had made myself a servant to 
servants, and we being still partners equal, it was 
common ruin he had wrought for us, and I had to 
face it" 

At which jimcture David Johnstoun paused, the 
memory of his wrongs and his sorrows evidently 
preventing utterance. It was not himself alone, 
however, remember, wife and children had suffered 
likewise — wife and children had worked hard, been 
out of their beds winter and summer before the 
"screech of day," and put up the shutters only as a 
preliminary to seek their couches ; and behold, they 
were all, by the act and folly of one man, involved 
in a common ruin. 

" I set at it as well as I could," Mr. Johnstoun 
resumed. "He paid his betting people, and I 
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called a meeting of our creditors. I told them just 
my position — how I had been deceived by a man 
who wanted to make money too fast; how there was 
a good business still to the fore ; how if they gave 
me time I would, please the Lord, pay every man 
his due. I told them more than that ; how I had 
given McPhail a hundred pounds in hard cash to go 
out of the business, and how he had gone, and that 
if they liked to trust and depend on me, I would 
settle to the uttermost farthing. 

" So they trusted in me, and I hope I never de- 
ceived them ; though, so far as this world is con- 
cerned, it might have been better for me if I had. 
If you believe me, I grudged the very 'bus lad his 
threepence when it has been too far or too wet for 
me to walk home, so anxious was I to get out 
of debt I did the marketing, and my wife the 
managing ; and, eh I what I had lost I saved, and I 
was more than out of debt; I had fifty pounds 
before me in the world, when who should walk in 
one day and pitch off his hat, and begin to serve a 
customer, just as if nothing had happened, but 
Matthew McPhail. 

*' * Haven't you made some mistake ? ' said I to 
him in my amazement. 
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" ' Oh ! not the least,' he answered ; ' and are not 
you glad to see me back agiun ? ' 

" ' No, I'm not,' I said, * and what is more, I don't 
intend to have you back.' 

" 'Oh! that is the way of it, is it?' says he; 
' and since how long, Johnstoon, my friend, have you 
been sole master here ? ' 

" ' Since I paid the hundred pounds you had in 
hard cash, and paid the debts you let me in for,' I 
made reply. 

" ' But you did not gazette the dissolution of 
partnership ; and so, my boy, I am your partner still, 
and mean to remain your partner till the end of the 
chapter,' " 

" What a vagabond I " exclmmed Andrew Hardell. 

" I think that," answered Darid ; " but other 
people say ' not so — you are to be blamed for your 
want of caution ;' but how was I to know ? I had 
never served an apprenticeship to a lawyer. I knew 
nothing about the Gazette, I gave him a hundred 
pounds in sovereigns, golden sovereigns, and painted 
hb name out from over our door, and how could I 
tell that was all no good at all?" 

"What makes you think it was no good?" An- 
drew asked. 
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" I have been to my Writer, and he has been to 
his, and between them they make it out that what- 
ever he likes to do, I am accountable for, and that 
whatever debt he likes to contract I must pay, and 
that whatever money I make, or have made, he is 
entitled to the half of." 

" Suppose I see my lawyer, and ask his opinion,'* 
suggested Andrew. " It seems hard, but it may be 
right. We understand that, don't we, both of us ? 
However, we will not conclude it to be right till we 
know." 

" Thank you," David responded, humbly enough, 
for London ways and London anxieties had taken a 
good deal of the Scotch starch out of him. " It is 
of no use for the like of me to go to a Writer, for 
he hands it over to his clerk, and the clerk being 
only a trifle better than myself, cannot be troubled, 
and so poor men go to the wall." 

" Ay — in every position and in every case poor 
men do go to the wall," said Andrew, with a sort of 
subdued passion. 

" You did not say that in your sermon to-night," 
David remarked slyly. " You said there were 
angels to guide — ^angels to uphold — angels to pre- 
vent, and " 
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I was only preaching then," Andrew said, with 
a certain ashamed modesty — with a certain gratified 
pride. 

*' Ah I sir, being a poor man, and in trouble, I 
hoped you were telling the truth, and I hope you 
were still, though it may have been without your 
knowledge." 

And with this Parthian shot David Johnstoun 
bade the popular preacher good night, and walked 
back slowly and meditatingly towards Old Street. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

SPEOULATIVB. 

When Mr. Hardell returned to his hotel, after 
parting with David Johnstoun,^ he wrote a note to 
his wife, stating that he should be detained in town 
by business possibly for a day or two, but that he 
should return to Eclin as soon as possible ; which 
letter Joy reading by the light of her own pleasant 
fancies, translated to mean that he had at length 
determined to take possession of the rents and lands 
of his deceased kinsman; and forthwith she com- 
menced indulging in many a bright day-dream of 
all the good they would do, of all the happiness 
they should enjoy — he and she together — when he 
occupied his suitable position as the owner of a fine 
estate, and she at last saw him stand on the heights 
her proud affection had always desired he should 
attain. 
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" I only hope it may be so, my dear," said Mr. 
Alton, in answer to a remark from his daughter 
that she felt certain " Anthony must be intending to 
bring a delightful surprise back with him ;" but his 
tone was dubious, and his face grave, for there had 
grown up a distrust which he could not have ex- 
plained, and which he would not have dared to 
analyze, concerning the matter of his son-in-law's 
inheritance. 

It is true that he had not the remotest suspicion 
of the actual state of the case — ^facts which lie close 
at hand are generally overlooked in favour of conjee^ 
tures that have to be sought farther a-field — but he 
was growing daily and hourly anxious with that sort 
of sickening anxiety which listens for the footfall of 
some great and undefined sorrow. 

He looked back over every circumstance of An- 
drew's life since he came to Eclin, and found 
nothing there to reassure his confidence. 

The man had confessed to a secret in his life — 
after marriage as well as before he had courted 
privacy — of his own free will Mr. Alton knew he 
would never even have preached in a strange 
church, or accompanied his wife to a dinner-party, 
or invited a visitor within their doors. Where other 
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men had old College friends whom they were glad 
to welcome, he had not even an acquaintance besides 
George Trelwyn, and him he scarcely seemed to 
feel an acquisition to their home circle. 

All of this might of course have arisen from 
eccentricity ; there have been people ere now that 
preferred their own company to any other — and 
who shall say altogether without reason, consider- 
ing the company many are forced to keep ? but then 
he had confessed to a mystery, and Mr. Alton 
racked his brain to imagine what that mystery 
might be. 

As a rule, he connected it with the Dumfries 
trial. The world — which hinted dark things from 
time to time about his son-in-law — had never felt 
quite satisfied concerning Mrs. Challerson — indeed, 
had indicated so much, that on one occasion Mr. 
Alton felt it necessary to question Andrew on the 
subject. 

"I have never seen her save once since that 
trial," he answered, with that sort of desperate 
resolution which he had trained himself to maintain 
under fire. 

" And there was no truth in the rumours which 
were and are afloat concerning you both ? " 
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" On my word, No." 

"And your friend — Andrew Hardell?" Mr. 
Alton persisted. 

" Cared no more for her than I." 

"Then the unhappy husband had no cause for 
jealousy ? " 

"I will not say that," the other answered. 
" There was a person, I have reason now to believe, 
from whom he should have protected his wife ; but 
that person was neither Andrew Hardell nor myself. 
Had his name been mentioned in Court, it is just 
possible the Scotch verdict might have been dif- 
ferent, and Andrew Hardell's life too." 

" What sort of a man was Andrew Hardell ? " 
Mr. Alton asked. 

" He was weak, and he thought himself strong ; 
he was young, and he thought himself clever. He 
had lived amongst people who made the most of the 
abilities he possessed; and the world had never 
taught him a lesson till it turned him out of Dum- 
fries Court-house a ruined man." 

" Where is he now ? " 

"That is best known to himself," was the 
reply. 

" Do you never hear from him ? " 

VOL. in. H 
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" He would not be likely to write to me." 

And 80 the conversation dropped ; and Mr. Alton 
felt comparatively satisfied, until the question of 
succession again threw an apple of discord into that 
once happy household. 

" Are you waiting for tidings from Andrew Har- 
dell ? " Mr. Alton asked suddenly one morning, the 
idea of such a possibility having just occurred to 
him. 

Andrew Hardell, standing by a window looking 
out over the park, winced as though Mr. Alton had 
stabbed him. 

It was a moment before he could steady bis voice 
to answer, but then he said "No " in a tone which 
stopped further inquiry. 

For all these reasons, and many more too appa- 
rently trivial to enumerate, Mr. Alton felt that if 
his son-in-law were really remaining in town for the 
purpose of making arrangements to take possession 
of his inheritance, an almost unendurable load would 
be lifted off his mind ; but then, on the other hand, 
he could not conjecture what news could have been 
communicated on the Sunday. 

" We cannot tell anything about it until his 
return," he remarked, feeling at the same time it 
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was quite possible they might be able to tell just as 
little when he did return. 

Wherein he chanced to be mistaken — the begin- 
ning of the end was at hand ; and in such cases the 
beginning is usually very near the end. 

Meanwhile, unknowing of his wife's hopes, of his 
father-in-law's doubts, Andrew Hardell went next 
day to see his solicitors, who advised him in the first 
instance to see whether no compromise could be 
made with Mr. McPhail. 

" He has clearly the law on his side," the partner, 
who chanced to be in, remarked. 

" And " suggested Mr. Hardell, 

" With such a blackguard the law is everything," 
finished the man he addressed. 

" Then," observed Mr. Hardell, " you will excuse 
my saying I do not think much of the law." 

" I have yet to make the acquaintance of anyone 
who does," said the solicitor, blandly, "unless it 
may be we who live by it." 

Whereat Mr. Hardell looked somewhat shocked. 
People who have been living an ideal life — leading 
an existence which may be typical of a future life, 
but which in no respect represents the actual and 
prosaic life men and women who are in the world 
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must expect to meet — are always shocked and 
astonished when they come in contact with reality, 
verbal or otherwise. 

Mr. Hardell believed, perhaps because he knew 
practically so little of life, that those whose experi- 
ences hold no memory either of great sin or of 
great sorrow, should have no thought of deceit, no 
idea, however vague, of double dealing. His own 
career had been one long course of deception ; but 
all the more on this very account he loved truth 
and right with a sort of fanatical devotion, and it 
had always been inexplicable to him why it was 
that law and justice were not convertible terms. 

" You see," proceeded the lawyer, " this person 
in whom you are interested made a great mistake, 
and people have to pay for making mistakes. 
Before handing that hundred pounds over to 
McPhail he should have consulted his solicitor, 
and had the affair properly managed. So far as 
McPhail is concerned, my own opinion is that 
the fact of his having accepted one hundred 
pounds would, if it can be proved, prevent his 
taking any further money out of the business ; but 
he can ruin the business if he like, because 
Johnstoun would be answerable for any debts he 
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might choose to contract in the name of the firm. 
If he is not to be bought out a second time, the 
only thing Johnstoun can do is to go through the 
Bankruptcy Court. This would dissolve the part- 
nership at once; and my belief is that it would 
be far and away the best course for him to 
adopt" 

" But is it not a dreadful thing for a man to be 
placed in such a dilemma? " said Mr. Hardell. 

" Certainly. On the other hand, he has none to 
thank for his trouble but himself. If a man choose 
to be so stupid, he must take the consequences. 
Bankruptcy is not a pleasant alternative, certainly ; 
but it is better than being saddled with a partner 
like McPhail. It would be worth while to spend 
another hundred pounds in buying McPhail out; 
but failing his willingness to be bought out 
Johnstoun ought to get rid of him by means of 
bankruptcy." 

"Then there is absolutely no way in which he 
could compel McPhail to dissolve partnership ? " 

" None whatever." 

Having received which information, Andrew was 
turning to leave the oflSce, when Mr. St John 
inquired, — 
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" Whether he had come to any decision about 
taking possession of his property ? " 

**Not yet; not until I hear whether a nearer 
claimant be living or dead." 

** And what steps are you taking to ascertain his 
whereabouts ? " 

"I have advertised in the Australian papers." 

" He is in Australia, then ?" 

"He was there some years back. Where he 
may be now I have no idea." 

Mr. St John leaned back in his chair, and 
placing the palms of his hands together, sat silent 
for a minute. Then he began, — 

"Mr. Hardell, considering that you have done 
us the honour to say we shall have the conduct of 
your aflairs, I do not think you are treating us 
exactly fairly. Our firm has acted for the Hardell 
family for fifty years at all events. We have every 
important document belonging to them in our pos- 
session. We have had the fullest confidence placed 
in us, and yet we can in no way find the slightest 
clue as to whom this individual may be that has, 
you assert, a prior claim upon the estate. You 
refuse to tell us who he is or whence he comes — 
where he was born — of whom he was bom. There 
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can be no good reason for that secresy, for if he 
return he will certainly have to produce proo&, and 
good proofs, to support his claim, and we do not 
like the distrust which causes you to refuse the 
information we certainly have some right to 
request." 

" It is no distrust," Andrew broke in. " It only 
is that I am putting off the telling of a disagreeable 
story as long as may be." 

"Can it be put off indefinitely?" asked the 
other. 

" No," was the reply ; " it could, but for this 

accursed inheritance " And the man's voice 

trembled with passionate misery as he spoke. 

"Had you an elder brother?" inquired the 
lawyer, after a pause. " Was there any secret 
marriage ? Had your father any previous wife but 
the one we are cognizant of? " 

" Not to my knowledge," Andrew answered. 

" Then where does this other Hardell come from ? 
We can find no trace of him in the family pedigree. 
Unless there were some secret marriage, there can 
be no one with claims so good as your own. Fail- 
ing your son, the estates would pass to the other 
Hardell, who, as supposed, murdered Mr, Challer- 
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son ; but his claim is very remote indeed in com- 
parison with yours. It cannot be that you are 
waiting to hear from him." 

" No ; I am not waiting to hear from him/' 
Andrew replied. " And all I can tell you now is, 
that I can take no steps further in the matter till I 
have seen the person to whom I allude. It will 
rest with him whether I take possession of the 
property or not. In any event, however, the 
moment he return I will give you my fullest con- 
fidence, no matter whether he decide to blast my 
life for the second time or to make me the only 
recompense for past treachery I desire. 

" You think it, then, possible an arrangement 
may be come to ? " said Mr. St. John. 

" With any other man I should say it was 
certain." 

" You know him well ? " the lawyer suggested. 

"Too well," was the answer. And this signi- 
ficant sentence ended the conversation; for Mr. 
Hardell rose immediately, and left the office, as 
was his wont, with only a brief " Good morning." 

He had never yet shaken hands with either of 
the partners, which omission they at first set down 
to arrogance, but subsequently connected with that 
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remarkable mystery which seemed only to deepen 
as time went on. 

Mr. St. John had said truly that he and his 
partner did not like the continuance of that mystery. 

Over and above the natural curiosity which they 
felt to know who the strange claimant might be, 
they objected to being kept in the dark, both on 
professional and personal grounds; nor was that 
objection lessened by the statement of Mr. Alton, 
who declared that even he was ignorant of the 
actual state of afiairs. 

Indeed, Mr. St. John had made up his mind to 
tell their client that they must either be put in pos- 
session of every circumstance of the case, of decline 
to act for him. When the conversation commenced 
on the day in question, the lawyer intended making 
the foregoing observation before its close, but some- 
thing in Mr. Hardell's manner prevented his 
doing so. 

" I am confident the man is wretched," he said to 
Mr. Henry, at a later period of the day ; *^ and I 
feel glad now I did not say what I told you I should. 
Can it be that he is illegitimate, and knows it, or 
can he have been changed by his nurse? It is 
natural that, if such were the case, he would try to 
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effect some compromise, more especially if he could 
keep the facts from his wife's knowledge. He is 
miserable enough, at any rate, to satisfy his bit- 
terest enemy, if he have one." 

" We shall know more about it in time, I pre- 
sume," said Mr. Henry, philosophically ; " that is, if 
the Australian fellow ever turn up, which I do not 
believe he ever will* My opinion is and has always 
been that Mr. Hardell is mad, on this point at all 
events. Mark my words, he will end his days in a 
lunatic asylum. Think how odd he is — never 
shaking hands — ^never asking a question about the 
property — ^never speaking a sentence on general 
topics. He has got softening of the brain, or some- 
thing of that kind, coming on, you may depend 
upon it." 

" No," Mr. St. John answered, reflectingly, " he 
is not mad, unless it be with some grief he has 
elected to keep to himself. I wonder if he murdered 
Kenneth Challerson, and left another man to suffer 
in his stead. I will write down to Scotland by 
to-night's post, and get a report of that trial in 
extensor 

*'You seem most wonderfully interested in the 
matter," said Mr. Henry, a little sarcastically. 
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" So would you be if you had heard the way in 
which he spoke of his inheritance as accursed," 
answered the other. 

" Mad as a March hare," remarked Mr. Henry ; 
" you may depend I am right." 

" Time will prove/' replied Mr. St. John, strong 
in the strength of his own newly-formed convictions. 
** All I can say now is, I believe there is some awful 
sorrow, or some terrible disgrace, at the bottom of 
the whole thing ; and I only wish he would tell us 
what it is, that we might help him, if possible." 

That, however, was the very thing Andrew Har- 
dell never meant to do, so long as he could escape 
it by any means. He intended, when Anthony 
returned, to take these men into his confidence, and 
make them parties to whatever arrangement might 
be come to between the rightful owner and himself; 
but so long as he could put ofi^ the evil hour, he 
argued there was no use in allowing it to strike. 

Desperately he clung to the belief that if he 
agreed to give Anthony the bulk of the rent-roll, 
Anthony would let him enter into possession of the 
estate, and that thus he could for ever keep the 
knowledge of his secret from Joy. 

It would depend, he thought^ to a great extent 
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on whether Anthony had sons. If he had not, then 
the matter might be arranged, or even if he had, 
Andrew believed it would be possible to avert dis- 
covery still longer by agreeing that Anthony's chil- 
dren should succeed on his death. 

He considered he was entitled to ask and to expect 
such reparation at the hands of the man who had, 
as he truly said, blasted his life. Anthony owed it 
to him ; and a score of times a-day Andrew Hardell 
prayed to God that Anthony might see it in the 
same light. 

'* He never could be so cruel as to force me to 
' thole my assize ' a second time, with my wife for 
ray judge," thought Andrew, confidently ; forgetful 
that when he stood up before my lords, in Buc- 
cleugh Street, and answered to his name, on trial 
for his life, Anthony might have saved him alto- 
gether by confessing it was he who had been seen 
about the Heron's Nest wearing Andrew's light- 
coloured top-coat, and that he had borrowed one 
friend's money in order to elope with the wife of 
another. 

Whereas Anthony Hardell confessed nothing, and 
had subsequently rather taken credit to himself for 
not having put a rope round Andrew's neck. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MB. M^PHAIL. 

Once out of Golden Square, Mr. Hardell turned 
his face towards Old Street, where, flanked by a 
second-hand furniture store and an old-metal ware- 
house, he found David Johnstoun's Caledonian 
Coffee-shop, and Mr. McPhail serving customers 
with the manner of a man who considered he was 
conferring a favour on the customer by doing so. 

" Your pleasure, sir ? " he asked, as Andrew 
entered. 

" I want to see Mr. Johnstoun," was the reply. 

" He is engaged at the moment, but I will tell 
him. What name, please ? " 

" Hardell — he is expecting me ;" at which junc- 
ture David himself appeared, and requested his 
visitor to walk " ben " — in other words, to enter his 
little sitting-room at the back of the shop. 
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Seated there on a very hard sofa, placed opposite 
a window which commanded a view of a small back- 
yard, where some Cochin fowls were immured, and 
a blackened wall that formed the rear of an adjacent 
livery-stable, Andrew told his unwelcome news — 
adding, however, that if terms could be made with 
Mr. McPhail, he was willing to find the money for 
buying him off; and that if terms could not be 
made, he would provide David with the means of 
starting again on his own account when he had 
passed through the Bankruptcy Court. 

To a man like Johnstoun there was, of course, 
horror in the very name of bankruptcy. " He would 
be disgraced and ruined for ever," he said ; " his 
children would be disgraced and ruined after him," 
if it could be " evened " to him that he had been 
bankrupt He would do anything rather than get 
rid of his troubles in that way, even if he was able 
to pay forty shillings in the pound. 

Very patiently Andrew heard him to the end ; 
then he suggested that they should have Mr. 
McPhail in, and moot the question of paying him 
out for the second time. 

" If he refuse to be bought out, or if he ask too 
high a price," said Andrew, " there will be nothing 
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for it except your being voluntarily a bankrupt, for 
I am greatly mistaken in the man if he will not 
make you one compulsorily before long." 

" Eh, isn't it too bad, after the way I have 
worked, to be ruined by a villain like that, who 
brings his riff-raff here to shame a decent house 
with their company?" 

^'I am very sorry for you, Johnstoun," said 
Mr. Hardell, " and I will help you to clear your- 
self of him if it be possible. Let us have him in. 
I want to get him to admit before me that he had 
that hundred pounds, because such an admission 
would prevent his claiming any portion of the 
estate." 

^' It just takes a man to be all ears and eyes to 
get through this wicked world at all,'' groaned 
David, as he rose to request the pleasure of his 
partner's company in the parlour. 

" Matthew," he said, in an insinuating tone, which 
revealed to Andrew the fact that Mr. Johnstoun 
was afraid of Mr. McPhail, and that the fellow's 
bounce and swagger had produced a very suflScient 
dread in the mind of the man whom he was doing 
his best to ruin. "Matthew, could ye jest come 
this way a minute ?" 
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" What for ? " was the reply. 
" I want to speak a word wi' ye." 
" And who is going to mind the shop ? " 
" I will call down Mistress Johnstoun." 
Hearing which, Mr. McPhail sniffed contemptu- 
ously, and walked towards the back-parlour, where 

he sat down and improved the time until Johnstoun's 
return with various original remarks concerning the 
state of the weather and the morning's news. Eight- 
well he understood that it was about the partner- 
ship business David wanted that typical word with 
him; but he understood, likewise, the vantage- 
ground on which he was placed, and he could, con- 
sequently, afford to make himself agreeable before 
hostilities actually commenced. 

After a very few minutes David returned, and 
having closed the door carefully, drew up a chair 
to the table, and began : — 

" Now, Matthew, I do not want any unpleasant- 
ness with you. I know that, although you got that 
hundred pounds from me on the false pretence of 
going out of partnership, you have the whip-hand 
of me still. I know you can ruin me. I know you 
can pledge my credit, and run us into thousands of 
pounds of debt if you like." 
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" It is you, sir, I suppose, that have convinced 
him of this?" said McPhail, turning towards Mr. 
Hardell, as Johnstoun paused, and cleared his 
throat. 

" He knew it all before. I have only confirmed 
his opinion, I believe," said Andrew, quietly. 

" Well, I am greatly obliged to you for your 
pains," said the other, " for I have been trying to 
convince him for some time past, and failed. I am 
just as much his partner now as I was three years 
ago." 

" Spite of the hundred pounds he paid you to go 
out, and that you accepted ? " suggested Andrew, 

adroitly. 

"Spite of the hundred pounds, and everything 
and anything else you please." 

" Pardon me," said Mr. Hardell, " but I think 
you are slightly mistaken. I believe the mere fact 
of having taken that hundred pounds would hinder 
your legal right to any share in the profits." 

" That does not matter so long as I am able to 
contract debts," was the cool reply. 
* " True ; that is where Mr. Johnstoun's difficulty 
lies. He is not bound to give you money, but he is 
bound to pay your debts." 

VOL. ni. • I 
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"You have put the case in a nutshell, sir; I 
intend he shall pay my debts." 

" And supposing he refuse to do so ?" asked 
Andrew. 

"He will be compelled; and, for that very 
reason, he had better agree to stable his horses 
with mine once more." 

" I do not want to have anything to do with you 
or your horses or your stables," Johnstoun inter- 
rupted at this point. " I just want to be quit of you. 
I have paid you a hundred pounds before to rid me 
of the sight of you, but I am willing to give you a 
hundred pounds again if you will only leave me in 
peace to make an honest penny." 

" You are too liberal," said Mr. McPhail, mock- 
ingly. 

" If I am, then you have the less cause for com- 
plaint," answered his partner, not without spirit. 

At that McPhail broke out, " You are too 
liberal with your hundred pounds, you miserable 
miserly cur. Did you think you would get rid of 
me at such a beggarly price, and leave me to starve 
while you fed on the fat of the land, and put aside 
portions for your daughters, and started your sons 
in business, and dressed your wife like a lady, and 
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wore a gold chain yourself, as if you were a baillie ? 
I made you, and I mean to stick to you. I took 
you from a beggarly little hole in Maxwelltown, 
and showed you how to make your fortune here. 
And this is my thanks — that you want to throw me 
over, to send me out into the world with a paltry 
hundred pounds. Now, if you like to say twenty 
hundred, I'm your man ; but I will not take one 
sixpence less, and so I tell you." 

"Twenty hundred, good Lord!" ejaculated 
David Johnstoun. 

" Yes ; and I will be kind with you. I will take 
a thousand down in cash, and another thousand in 
approved bills ;" here he glanced at Mr. Hardell ; 
" and no one can say that is not liberal, considering 
the circumstances of the case." 

" Do you mean, Matthew McPhail, that you 
will not go out of this business under a score 
hundred pounds?" asked Johnstoun in amaze- 
ment. 

" That is exactly my meaning," said the other, 
looking insolently from his partner to Mr. Hardell, 
and from Mr. Hardell to his partner, reading con- 
sternation on both their faces. 

"If such be the case," Mr. Hardell remarked, 
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after a moment's pause, "we will give you until 
twelve o'clock to-morrow to re-consider your de- 
cision." 

" And pray, sir, who the deuce are you that say 
you will give this or withhold that ? " 

" I am Mr. Johnstoun's friend ; and I have con- 
sulted my solicitors in his interest." 

" Oh I you have, have you ? and what do your 
solicitors say in his interest ? " 

" I have already told Mr. Johnstoun, and there 
can be no necessity to repeat it to you." 

" Yes, there is," exclaimed Johnstoun, violently. 
"They said I could get rid of you by going 
through the Bankruptcy Court ; and I'd go through 
a worse place than that if I were just sure we'd 
be parted on the other side." 

"This is your doing, sir, I suppose?" said 
McPhail, turning furiously upon Andrew. 

"Yes," was the reply. "I have strongly ad- 
vised Mr. Johnstoun to get the partnership dis- 
solved on any terms." 

" I will make you suffer for your interference 1 " 
exclaimed McPhail, bringing down his clenched fist 
on the table, and sealing his assertion with an 
awful oath. " Whoever you may be, or whatever 
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you are, you shall rue the day you meddled iu 
affairs that were no call of yours." 

"The gentleman did not interfere till he was 
asked to interfere," said David, deprecatingly, 

"And as for you," went on Mr. McPhail, un- 
heeding, "I will give you a turn whether you- go 
through the Court, or stay where you are." 

Having delivered himself of which consolatory 
sentence, he left the room, banging the door after 
him. 

" You ought not to have said anything about the 
bankruptcy business," said Mr. Hardell, regretfully. 

"What for no?" 

" Because he may go and pledge your credit to 
any extent." 

" It would not be law, it could not," cried David 
in an agony of terror. " Eh 1 it was an awful bad 
day's work for me when I first set eyes on his false 
face, and listened to his smooth tongue." 

" Never mind, Johnstoun, I shall see you well out 
of your trouble yet." 

" When I am dead and coflSned, maybe, but 
never before. Eh ! to think of any honest man 
having to make a thief and a beggar of himself to 
get rid of a rogue." 
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" I believe he will come to terms," said Mr. Har- 
dell ; but David only shook his head. 

" He'd do anything to spite me," he answered. 
" I am sure it would be a pleasure to him to see 
me begging my bread." 

" Not if he had to beg bread also, because you 
were begging it," Mr. Hardell answered ; in reply 
to which David murmured that there was " some- 
thing in that." 

" And I will call to-morrow to know how he has 
decided," said Mr. Hardell, rising. 

" Thank you," David answered simply ; and then 
they shook hands, and Mr. Hardell passed out of 
the shop, where he saw no one save Mrs. Johnstoun, 
McPhail having taken his departure. 

Greatly to David's relief, he did not return that 
night, or the next morning. About noon, however, 
he walked into the shop dressed in his best clothes, 
and wearing a gold chain, similar to that the pos- 
session of which he had deprecated as extravagance 
on the part of Johnstoun. 

" Well," he said, " if you have got that hundred 
pounds ready, I will take it. There is no fun in 
pulling against the collar, and I confess you have 
slipped a collar on me. I daresay I shall be able 
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to repay the kindness some day ; but meanwhile I 
will accept your offer." 

" Then you will come along with me to a Writer, 
and we will have the thing done right this time. I 
am just saying, sir," he added, addressing Mr. Har- 
dell, who entered at the moment, '^ that as Matthew 
here has agreed to take my offer, we won't have any 
mistake now, but put it all proper." 

" You had better come up with me to my soli- 
citors," said Mr. Hardell, " and they will put the 
matter in form;" to which suggestion both men 
agreeing, a cab was called, in which they proceeded 
to Golden Square, the clergyman and Johnstoun 
seating themselves inside, while McPhail, declaring 
he was no fit company for them, mounted beside the 
driver, and treated both that individual and himself 
to cigars. 

Arrived in Golden Square, Mr. Hardell explained 
the matter, and left its execution in the hands of 
Mr. St. John. n 

" If Johnstoun have not the money available," he 
said, " I shall feel obliged by your paying it and 
charging the amount to me ;" at which the lawyer 
wondered a little. ^ 

" You have great faith, then, in this Mr. John- 
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stoun ? " answered Mr. St. John, in the same soUo 
voce Andrew had used. 

"Yes, I have perfect confidence," Andrew an- 
swered; and then, half-regretting he had brought 
the man there, or come with him, or mixed himself 
up in his affairs, he bade good-day to Mr. St. John, 
and having shaken hands with David Johnstoun 
and wished him well through all his troubles, went 
away. 

" Is that the man was tried for murder at Dum- 
fries ? " asked McPhail, as the door closed behind 
him. 

Just for one moment David Johnstoun, taken by 
surprise, hesitated ; then he answered, " No." 

" That's a lie, if ever there was one," said 
McPhail, triumphantly ; and Mr. St. John, looking 
straight in Johnstoun's face, understood the mystery 
of their client's life at last. 

" It is not a nice thing to be mixed up with," he 
considered, standing, after Johnstoun and McPhail 
were gone, before a blazing fire, on which he had 
just broken a great lump of coal with the heel of 
his boot. " Henry would be wild if he knew it. I 
think the best thing I can do is to preserve a dis- 
creet silence until the real Simon Pure appear." 
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From which murmured sentence the reader will 
gather that already he was much interested in 
Andrew's fortunes and concerned for his trouble. 
People often are for those whose trouble is beyond 
help. 
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CHAPTEB VIII. 



PBESENTIMENTS. 



Utterly unconscious that a fresh hon had arisen 
in his path who might at any moment rend him in 
pieces, Andrew Hardell returned to Eclin — to the 
eager inquiries of his wife, to the more constrained 
questions of his father-in-law, and the crowing and 
jubilant exultation of his son — " and heir." 

So some one put it when speaking of the child, 
and Andrew turned aside to hide the bitter smile 
that curled his lip — the spasm that rent his heart. 
His heir — yea, truly — but to what ? to an heritage 
of shame, to an estate of woe. 

" I should never have married," the man thought 
in his misery. " Even were it competent for me to 
die to-morrow, I should leave my wife the widow of 
a murderer — my boy the son of a man who had 
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stood his trial and been acquitted merely because 
the crime was not proven. What right had I to 
come to this quiet country-place, and cause such 
misery ? Oh 1 Joy — oh ! my darling, if dying ten 
thousand deaths could put things where they were 
before, I would die them all cheerfully for your 
sake." 

Which was all very well ; but fifty thousand 
dyings could not have undone the past or mended 
the future, and Andrew Hardell understood that 
truth vaguely. 

Morally this man had proved from first to last 
a coward, and just as a person who has been all 
his life physically a coward may one day have to 
summon up what poor courage he possesses to go 
through some frightful operation, so it had come 
to Andrew's comprehension, slowly but surely, that 
there was another assize looming in the future, by 
comparison with which that held before by lords 
Glanlorn and Craigie was mere child's play. 

He did not know who was to be the prosecutor, 
or the witnesses, or the judges, or the jury. He 
only comprehended he was to be put on his trial 
again, and not this time to be acquitted. 

And so, still staving off his wife's questions and 
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his father-in-law's examinatioD, he, taking refuge in 
the uproarious greeting of his first-bom, waited for 
the events which the future might have to bring. 

He had elected to live a lie, and fate had no 
intention of baulking him of his reward. 

In answer to his wife's eager words, he merely 
said, " I have seen my lawyers again, love, and we 
shall very shortly come to some decision in the 
matter." 

When Mr. Alton spoke, he replied, " You shall 
soon be satisfied." 

When his son almost kicked himself out of the 
nurse's arms, Andrew took the child to himself and 
kissed the dimpled cheeks, and prayed the Almighty 
that one or other of them might die ere knowledge 
of his past was communicated to his boy. 

The end was drawing very near; he felt that 
surely. Events were quickening their pace. The 
skeletons of the past were clothing themselves 
in flesh and blood. The army of circumstances 
was forming its rank and file, officered by able 
generals. 

Yes, when he married Joy Alton he had sold 
himself into the hands of the Philistines ; and, lo ! 
they were upon him. Though as yet he was unable 
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to hear the tread of their feet, he knew they were 
on the march towards him. 

One had recognized him, so had another ; there 
was yet a third witness coming from lands beyond 
the sea, and, in addition, one morning there arrived 
this : — 

" Eeverend Sir, 

" I just write these few lines, which leave 
me in good health, and I trust will find you in the 
same, to tell you that McPhail suspects — why, the 
Lord knows I cannot tell ; but he does — and if I 
was in your place I would not go preaching any- 
where in London at present, or make any stir with 
my name, for he is an ill-conditioned vagabond, 
and is set to do you a mischief an' it be possible. 

" I would not have had you meddle in my con- 
cerns could I have foreseen it might cause trouble 
to you ; but what is done may not be undone, and we 
must just do our best, and hope for the best, with 
God's help ; and I hope no worse will come of it. 

" From your 

" Faithful and obliged, 

"D. JOHNSTOUN." 
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Yes, the pitfalls were coming nearer, they were 
growing more numerous. With a face like ashes, 
Andrew Hardell tore this letter into tiny morsels, 
and tossed them into the fire. 

"Something has disturbed you," Joy said, anx- 
iously ; " what is it ? " 

"Something has disturbed me," he replied; 
" but, my dear little wife, do you come to me with 
every trouble of your existence ? When your head- 
nurse is out of temper, and her sub, Jenkins, has 
bought a too gaudy ribbon, you never bring your 
domestic trials to me." 

" Perhaps not," she answered ; " but if I were 
in any great sorrow, Anthony, I would take it 
to you." 

" See you do, then, darling," he answered ; and, 
stooping, he kissed her forehead ; and then, opening 
a front window leading into the garden, went 
forth a wretched man. 

Wretched ! ah. Heaven, is that a word for such 
misery as his? We want a new language, we 
should have a fresh form of expression to describe 
the depths of sorrow into which Andrew Hardell's 
soul descended in those winter days which followed 
the Sunday night he preached in Boss Place. 
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It seemed to bim that night was the culminating 
point in bis life ; but perhaps he was mistaken. 

A week passed by peacefully, and then there 
came a request for him to preach a charity sermon 
at a fashionable West End church, where it was so 
great an honour and compliment to be asked to 
preach that Joy, knowing of it — the request was 
conveyed in a letter to Mr. Alton — clapped her 
hands delighted. 

"They would make you a bishop if you could 
only be induced to accept preferment," she cried, 
clasping her husband round the neck. 

"Should you love me any better if I were a 
bishop ? " he said gently. 

" You old grave darling, no ; but I am so proud 
of you, I should like to see you everything a man 
could be promoted to." 

" And if I am never promoted, Joy ? " 

" Then I must love you all the more. But you 
will go and preach before those great people, will 
you not ? Do ; please, please — please say yes." 

She had put up her hands in a supplicating atti- 
tude ; but he gravely caught and held them in his 
own. 

" Joy," he began, " it shall be just as you wish. 
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I will preach or 1 will refrain, according to your 
desire. Whilst I am here I will for the future 
speak the words God has taught me to speak — 
anywhere — in any place, should it be your pleasure. 
F(m: the future I will offer no opposition. I will be 
my wife's puppet, and my wife shall be my in- 
visible showman, pulling the wires." 

She moved back a step or two, and looked at 
him — looked apparently to see if he was joking ; 
but his face was graver and sterner than usual. 
It was set — contracted with emotion ; and instinc- 
tively almost she recognized the fact. " Anthony, 
Anthony" she cried, " do not talk to me like that ; " 
and then she fell into his arms weeping, for there 
was an awful prescience of coming sorrow aflBicting 
her likewise. 

" What is it, my own ? " he said, and once again 
he comforted her. The man's portion was his still 
— to endure that martyrdom in silence. Time 
enough to break her heart when the past could be 
no longer concealed ; when the future held no hope 
of secrecy. 

Meanwhile it should all be as she wished, and 
she wished him to preach before the notables who 
would be assembled to hear. 
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" You will be advertised in * The Times,' " she 
said exultingly, and he answered, '^ I suppose so ;" 
wondering within himself whether the day might 
not come when he should be advertised in * The 
Times ' in a different manner. 

He had once figured in the columns of * Jupiter' 
in quite another character, and the result of that 
appearance had quite contented all his longings 
after notoriety. 

But Joy, lacking his experience, was not so easily 
satisfied. She wished him to preach where great 
people congregated. She desired that he should 
ascend step after step, and be ultimately Bishop, if 
not Archbishop. Had there been any room for a 
Pope in the Catholic Church as bylaw ^established in 
England, she would not have failed to fix her eyes on 
that elevation as her husband's final destination. 

" Oh I if he would only listen to me and be more 
like other people," she had sometimes sighed, only 
to reproach herself the moment after. " If he were 
more like other people he might be selfish and 
indifferent, instead of being, as he is, the most loving 
devoted husband wife ever possessed." 

But now he was going to be like other people, 
to the extent of availing himself of the opportunities 
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that popularity offered, and Joy's heart throbbed 
with joyful excitement. 

Supposing that horrid relation, whose existence 
only he seemed to suspect, turned out to be a myth, 
he would step into a fine property ; of course he 
would immediately be offered some great living. 
He would then be moved from post to post ; and it 
was quite within the bounds of Joy's fancy that ere 
she died she might in the palace at Fulham, or amid 
the stately woods of Addington, remind her husband 
of all the pleasant things she had prophesied while 
he was but yet a poor curate possessed of none of 
this world's treasures. 

His fame was spreading — all the worse for him. 
He would soon be asked to preach before the 
Queen — he would be sought after by eager crowds 
— his light would no longer be hidden beneath a 
bushel. The richest and the best in the land would 
esteem his society an honour ; and still she, Joy, 
would be his wife — the only woman he had ever 
loved — the only woman she knew right well he ever 
would love till he passed to the land of which he 
had preached so vividly. 

Now for one moment, my reader, I must ask you to 
pause, and just consider this picture and its reverse. 
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There is the wife full of all sweet, tender, loving 
fancies, looking forward to his life being one long 
unbroken course of success, and fame, and useful- 
ness. There was not a cloud even so big as a man's 
hand to be seen on the horizon. There was no 
sickness — there was no sorrow in view. They would 
live together till they were old, and then her 
husband would leave an honoured name, a world- 
wide reputation, and an abundance of wealth to 
their children. Sitting by the firelight she dreamed 
her dreams. She set her idol on a pedestal — she 
built her fairy palaces, and behold, here was the 
position of the man she meant to inhabit them with 
her. 

He stood, he knew, on ground which might at 
any moment give way under his feet ; which he felt 
must give way sooner or later. It was a mere 
question of time, — of when, of how, and by whom. 
Often, in spite of himself, he could not avoid fancy- 
ing what the inevitable ^cene might prove. How 
would Joy hear it ? How would she bear it ? 

He would never look upon the trouble in her 
face. He swore that mentally. When the worst 
came to the worst he would go away, as he ought 
to have done at first ; he would leave the country 
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and take good care that not a trace of his where- 
abouts remained. 

He would fly an outcast into some far-ofi* desert 
— he would tend sheep in Australia, or cross the 
prairies, or seek to lose his identity and himself, if 
that might be, beyond the bounds of civilization, 
but he would not stay — that he vowed in the solemn 
watches of the night, when his misery held her 
vigil and the man and his grief travailed together 
in their wretchedness. 

Sometimes he thought of entreating Joy to leave 
England and seek a new home in some other land, say 
Sweden or Norway, where the chances of detection 
would be lessened ; but he felt the impossibility of 
asking such a sacrifice without assigning a suflBcient 
reason for it, and no reason would have seemed 
sufficient unless he gave the true. 

No ; it was of no use trying to evade his destiny. 
He had sought retirement, and in retirement he had 
found his fate ; he had striven to avoid publicity, and 
yet publicity was forced upon him. He had fancied 
the weary, weary years of his mental captivity, 
superadded to the time passed in Kirkcudbright and 
Dumfries jails, had changed him past recognition, 
and yet two people knew, from the mere evidence of 
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their own senses, that he was Andrew Hard ell, and 
none other — the man who had in his cell and in 
the Court-house before my lords, and his accusers, 
gathered up his courage to face, if the worst came 
to the worst, that awful tragedy which often and 
often he had told himself could not be averted. 

And though he hoped against hope, and recalled 
his fears then in order to fortify his heart against 
its apprehensions now, still Andrew Hardell, how- 
ever much he liked to cheat his understanding, 
knew there must, as certainly as death, come an hour 
when the disguise would be stripped oflP, and the 
cheat exposed, and the story told, and he branded 
as an impostor before all the world. 

So far he had eluded the danger ; but it was 
coming for all that. While he walked past Colvend ; 
when he stood on the heights above the Solway 
and looked over the calm sea to Cumberland ; when 
the rabbits scudded away at his approach, an^ the 
songs of the birds, and the bleating of the sheep, 
and the humming of the bees, sounded in his ears ; 
when he descended into the fairy cove and got rid 
of the evidence of his guilt, and then swam out till 
he became a mere speck on the water ; when he lay 
down under the quiet stars and saw next morning 
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through the dim grey light the Cumberland moun- 
tains standing dark against the eastern sky ; when he 
wended his way on, still on, to Kirkcudbright, all this 
while, I say, the evidence which had cursed his life 
was being collected, and the men who were to bring 
him to his doom were only " biding their time." 

And as they had bided their time, so events were 
biding theirs. There would come one day a hand 
on his shoulder, and a voice in his ear, and then he 
would understand that the long fight with misfortune 
was over, and that misfortune had won. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



THE FIRST ATTAOK. 



On a certain morning in the early part of the 
earliest spring-time, Andrew Hardell sat in the 
library of the Hall, which was called "his study," 
writing a sermon. 

Not a sermon to be preached before the great 
people referred to in the previous chapter — that was 
gone and past — but a sermon which he meant to be 
heard by a still more select audience, for he had 
taken his resolve. When the time came for his 
social bankruptcy, as come he knew it must, he 
determined there should at all events be some assets 
beyond Faith, Hope, and Charity to be remembered 
in his favour. 

For years he had laboured amongst the wretched- 
est, the wickedest, the most forlorn. He had done 
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God's work he knew in Essex Marsh, but now he 
decided to do the world's work for a brief period ; 
not that to him, when the inevitable hour struck, it 
would matter whether in his day he had tickled the 
ears of men and pleased their understandings — but 
for Joy's sake he desired there should be some set-ofF 
— that, when men talked of him as culprit and hypo- 
crite, she should be able to remember in her pity, 

"Ay, but he loved me, and for my sake he 
made the fullest use of the talents God gave him." 

Hitherto after a fashion he had put them in a 
napkin and hidden them in the earth. 

Now he meant to put them forth on usury. So 
that in one sort Joy might not feel hereafter she 
had married a man who knew no care for her and 
her child. 

It may seem strange, but it is true notwith- 
standing, that Andrew Hardell's powers seemed 
never to have been fully put forth until now. 

When he wrote his sermon one week he could not 
tell whether he ever should write another ; and hour 
after hour he put his whole strength into the work. 

It was really a continuous "last song," though 
his hearers were unaware of the fact. 

Hidden in his own heart he held the knowledge 
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that be felt each Sunday might end the joy and the 
trouble — the happiness and the grief. 

Often when he was preaching he beheld around 
him a waste of waters — a ship cleaving her way to 
distant lands — a man desolate for evermore — a 
woman sitting weeping by a lonely hearth; and 
with that picture before liim, how do you suppose 
his words poured forth ? 

There were tears in them, though his audience 
could not understand the fact — there was the track 
of blood, though the men who listened could neither 
see the wound nor grasp that the preacher was 
feeding them with his own life. 

In all human nature there is a vague indefinite 
comprehension of the agony human nature can have 
put upon it and still exist ; and it was this secret, 
wrestling misery, in common with his own natural 
gifts, which attracted people to Andrew Hardell. 

Out of the depths he had sounded, he spoke. 
Out of a vague comprehension of the depths they 
might have to sound, his hearers around him. 

And all the time God Almighty knqw, and all 
the time Andrew Hardell talked to his God as man 
might speak with man. 

To come back to that particular morning in the 
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early spring-time, however, when Andrew sat writ- 
ing his sermon with his heart very much in his work, 
and a thrill going through his frame as though he 
bad received some promise of better days to come. 

There is a spring feeling as there is a spring 
smell, and the feeling was strong upon Andrew 
Hardell then. 

It was not warm enough to leave off fires, and 
accordingly logs of wood blazed cheerfully on the 
hearth, all the while that the bright, cold, early 
sunshine was streaming into the room. Before him 
on the table were crocuses and snowdops, gathered 
and placed there by Joy's loving hands ; whilst on 
a little stand in one of the windows pots of primula, 
cicitis, early violets, gaudy tulips, and gay cineraria 
were grouped together, sotlened and half-concealed 
by moss. 

Here to his hand was his paper-knife, his manu- 
scripts duly laid out, the envelope-case ready to his 
hand, his ink-bottle open, his pen new and of the 
description he preferred. 

Clearly there was a woman in all this, and re- 
cognizing the fact, Andrew sighed and shivered. 

How would it end ? ah ! how ? In a drawer 
before him, locked and snugly stored away, was a 
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certain sum of money that be had hoarded and^ 
saved against the day he expected to come. 

On that hoard he had encroached for the sake of 
David Johnstoun, but enough, as be knew, remained 
to land him in another country — to leave Joy 
virtually a widow — ^bis child utterly an orphan. 

"Will it ever come to that?" be thought in one 
of the pauses of his writing ; " or will it please God 
to take me first and spare her?" 

As though there were any especial reason why 
Joy should be spared, considering the hundreds 
and thousands of women who have suffered for mak- 
ing gods to themselves of poor humanity since the 
beginning of the world. 

It was always thus with him — whatsoever he 
was doing — wherever he was — in whatsoever com- 
pany he found himself, the thought of Joy mingled. 

As behind you, friend, perhaps, while telling 
your best story, care mounts guard, so sorrow 
never lost sight of Andrew Hardell altogether, but 
kept him grimly in view while he wove his web and 
spun his hank ; and in the first strange devices 
mingled, and out of the latter he failed to keep 
threads grey and black. 

Well, the web and the hank were none the worse 
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for the admixture — only it was not all the better 
for Andrew Hardell, who toiled resolutely on. 

For a moment — only just for the instant — he had 
forgotten himself and his trouble, when a servant 
opening the door informed him that a strange 
person, who would take no denial, desired to see 
him. 

"I am engaged," Mr. Hardell answered, looking 
at the unfinished manuscript. 

"So I told him, sir; but he said his business 
was pressing ; that he would not detain you five 
minutes, and that if you knew his name was McPhail 
you would see him." 

" McPhail," repeated Andrew, thoughtfully ; then 
he said, " Show him in." 

And while the man went to do his bidding, An- 
drew braced himself up to meet the inevitable 
trouble. 

Yes, he could not disguise it from himself, the 
end so long dreaded was coming. Well, let it 
come. 

" Your servant, sir," said Mr. McPhail, entering 
the room, better dressed, more civil in his de- 
meanour than Andrew had yet seen him. 

" Be seated," Mr. Hardell answered shortly, and 
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Mr. McPhail, having complied with the request or 
command, remained silent for a few seconds. 

" Yoii wished to see me on business, I believe ? *' 
suggested Mr. Hardell. 

" I am not aware that I said so," was the reply. 

" Pardon me, I thought you stated you came on 
business, and that you would not detain me five 
minutes." 

" No, I said I wanted to see you, and that I 
would see you if I waited twenty-four hours. That 
was what I told your flunkey ; what your flunkey 
made out of that on his own account is best known 
to yourself." 

" I am not rich enough to keep a servant," An- 
drew replied, " and if I were, I do not think any 
conversation that might pass between you and him 
could interest me in the least." 

"^Perhaps not; but now suppose we get to busi- 
ness. You can have no sort of objection to that, 
Mr. Anthony Hardell." 

"That depends entirely upon the business you 
wish to get done," Andrew answered. 

" Oh, I'm coming to that." 

" Then pray come — my time is valuable," was 
the reply. 
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" There waa a period when jou had more leisure, 
suggested the other. 

"There was a period prohably, Mr. McFhfu 
wlteu you had more to do." 

Straight across the table McPh^ looked at him 
then he said — 

" Yefi, there was, jou sneaking rascal, and yo 
hare cut me out of it What right had you " 

" If you have come to talk about thai matter ( 
yoore and Mr. Johnstonn's, remember I refuse t 
enter upon it,"Aodrew remarked mildly. 

" No, sir, I have not come on David Johnstoan 
matter, and I decline to enter upoo that again, 
hare come here for only one purpose, and that is t 
say yott are inovm," 

"Known, in what way?" asked Andrew innc 
cetitly. 

On hearing which McPfaail laughed uproariousl 
ere he replied — 

'* Known as the gentleman whose case occupie 
the judges and jury at Dumfries for just upon 
whole day — known as the man whose life hun 
upon a thread when the jury found the crime ' Nc 
Proven ' — known as the same who first killed Ker 
neth Challerson, and then hid your clothes away ii 
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some place beside ttie Solway. How was it ? Oh, 
I know, you stuffed them in the crevice of a rock, 
and a little shepherd lad found them, button and all 
missing, a week after the first high tide, and a 
month after the jury found you guilty in their 
opinion. Is it a nice thing to have been preaching 
and visiting and marrying all these years under a 
false name — the name of a man you have likely as 
not murdered?" 

'* Mr. McPhail," said Andrew Hardell, " you are 
certainly insane, and I must either ask you to leave 
the room, or ring for a servant to compel you to 
do so." 

"Ah, you were able to do your own work for 
yourself in the days I speak of; but no doubt 
your dainty wife and your grand relations have 
changed all your good old-fashioned ways. No, 
you need not come that dodge," he added, seeing 
Andrew's hand clench and his brows contract; 
" because I know who you are, if Mrs. Anthony 
Hardell and her father do not." 

Hearing this, Andrew rose and walked towards 
the bell, but his visitor intercepted him — 

" The moment you bring a servant into the room," 
he said, " that moment it is all up with you." 
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" Stand aside," was Andrew s' reply, and his voice 
was hoarse with fear and passion. He believed the 
hour had come, at last. Well, he must face it^ that 
was all. 

" Stand where you are," retorted Mr. McPhail, 
who began to think he had, in his desire to bully 
over and torture his victim, gone too far— gone so 
far, indeed, as to jeopardize the realization of bis own 
views — " and listen to me. I owe you a grudge ; 
I tell you so frankly, for meddling in aflFairs which 
were no concern of yours ; but I am willing to 
excuse that, and even forgive you, now I know you 
are just as much under Johnstoun's thumb as mine. 
What good do you suppose it cq^ld do me to tell the 
world you are Andrew Hardell and none other?" 

Once again Andrew took a step towards the bell. 

"Stop!" went on McPhail; "I am willing to 
come to terms. You have a secret you want kept, 
I am agreeable to help you to do this if you make 
it worth my while." 

*' Sir, this is monstrous ! " said the man he ad- 
dressed ; " how dare you presume to imagine that 
the affairs of the wretched individual of whom you 
speak are any concern of mine ? " 

Hearing this, McPhail fell back incredulous, but 
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Still bewildered. Of his own knowledge he could 
not say that this was really Andrew Hardell. 

In his desire to keep all the money he believed 
was to be made out of the secret in his own hands, 
he had come to Eclin without the only acquaintance 
he knew in London (save David Johnstoun) able to * 
identify his prey ; and seeing his advantage, An- 
drew pressed forward and rang the bell. 

"You have chosen, then?" said the fellow in a 
tone of suppressed fury. 

"I choose that you shall leave this room," 
Mr. Hardell , answered. " Show this person out, 
Jenkins," he added, addressing the servant who 
answered his summons. 

Just for a moment McPhail hesitated, then he 
doggedly crossed to the door, where he stopped and 
turned once again towards Andrew. 

That was an awful instant to the wretched man. 
Would he denounce him? Would he shout out 
the secret? or would it really come to nothing, and 
the whole affair have to be gone over again at some 
not remote period ? 

'' Sir," he began, after a pause, which seemed to 
Mr. Hardell like an age taken out of eternity ; " let 
me speak to you quietly for five minutes ; I will try 
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not to offend again. I have come far to see you^ 
and it will be hard if you send me away without 
having been able to say what I want only because I 
am a bit too free in my speech." 

" You can say anything you like," returned An- 
drew, carelessly ; but the fellow could see that his 
hand, moving nervously amongst the papers on his 
table, shook like a leaf. 

" It is a private matter, and if you do not mind 
speaking to me alone " suggested McPhail. 

" You can close the door, Jenkins," said Mr. 
Hardell ; and again the pair stood facing each otl^r, 
the one defiant and the other insolent. 

" That was pretty well played out," said the 
man ; " you may thank the Lord 1 have my temper 
pretty well in hand, or your coach would have been 
upset, that I can tell you. Now, what is the use 
of the way you are going on? You are as well 
aware as I am that you are Andrew Hardell, and 
that I know it ; that I can ruin you, and that if you 
do not make it worth my while to keep quiet I will 
ruin you. I am acquainted with a fellow who sat in 
Dumfries Court-house the whole of that day when 
nobody would have chanced a sixpence against a 
pound-note that you would ever get home to die in 
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your bed. I have only to bring him down here and he 
would identify you in a minute ; but what's the use 
of letting half a score people into the secret ? Come 
now, Mr. Hardell, be reasonable, and you won't find 
me hard to deal with. I want money, and if you 
give Jt to me I swear to you that so far as I am con- 
cerned you may remain the Eeverend Anthony Har- 
dell to the end of your days. What do you say ? " 

"Have you quite done?" Andrew asked; and 
though he was *' tholing his assize " once more, 
his look never quailed, and his voice never shook ; 
" Have you quite done ? " 

*' For the present, yes." 

" Then leave the room." 

With a muttered curse McPhail turned angrily 
on his heel, and strode towards the door. 

" The next time I come it will not be alone," 
he remarked, as he turned the handle ; and then 
Andrew heard his heavy step crossing the hall and 
the oaken door slam after him. 

The attack had begun — it had commenced in 
an unsuspected quarter ; but that did not matter, 
neither could it affect his decision. 

The man meant to fight the battle till he died or 
was conquered. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

IDENTIFIED. 

To me the courage of those persons who, know- 
ing their lives hold a secret, can yet bring some 
other individual before the nearest magistrate for 
having attempted to make a little money by means 
of threats, has always seemed wonderful, and, in 
one sense, admirable too. 

No doubt, if there be any estate in which a man 
ought to have a solitary interest, it is that of his 
own follies, and certainly no other has the smallest 
right to poach on his manor ; but supposing 
people will interfere, of what sort of stuff can that 
owner be made who is brave enough to seize the 
difficulty instantly by the throat, and scotch the 
snake ere it has had time to fasten its fangs in 
him ? 
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What a resolute will — what iron nerves — what a 
determination to win must be all embodied in an 
individual whose case is such as I have assumed — 
ay, and what shameless audacity also. 

Nevertheless, it is the best course to adopt, and 
had Mr. Andrew Hardell on\y been possessed of 
sufficient courage to send for the one solitary 
policeman Eclin boasted, and deliver over Mr. 
McPhail into his custody, it might have been better 
for him. This, however, he did not do. He took 
in England precisely the same course he had adopted 
in Scotland. He made no active step to rid himself 
of an incubus, as he might have done had he 
pleaded guilty to culpable homicide. He only 
made up his mind to resist, and resolved that 
through no act or confession of his should discovery 
arrive ; and that when the day of discovery did 
come he would flee afar ofl^, as he had sped that 
night through the darkness away from the dead 
man. 

Consequently he only defied Mr. McPhail instead 
of punishing him ; and when the door slammed after 
his visitor, he unlocked a private drawer, and looked 
at a small packet containing the money he had 
saved, just as many a man has ere now regarded 
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the little phial of poison, or the brightly polished 
pistol which was to end all earth's cares for him 
for ever. 

Once it came to that, once he opened the roll of 
notes and thrust them into his purse, and walked 
with them across the threshold, Andrew knew 
earth's pleasures were over so far as he was 
concerned. It was just like giving up one's life. 
Every man is aware he must die, and yet he strives 
to defer the hour of his death. This man knew there 
was something worse than death coming to him, but 
he would not even in his desperation go one single 
step to meet the foe. 

In the same secret hiding-place, with the money, 
lay a letter sealed with black wax. Andrew took 
that up also, and turned it over as he was often 
wont to do. 

It was addressed — 

*' To my dear wife," and contained his confession. 

At the moment when It became necessary for 
him to use the money, he intended to leave that 
letter on his dressing-table, and then go forth a 
very Ishmael into the wilderness of a new life. 

It was all far sadder than preparing for his burial, 
and his lip trembled as he realized what must have 
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0mne to pass ere Joy should read that passionate 
outpouring of a man's grief and a man's remorse. 

He put back the money and the letter, locked 
the drawer, and proceeded with his sermon. 

Let the morrow be pregnant with what it will 
the day's work must have attention, and as Andrew 
Hardell never could tell which morrow was destined 
to bring forth trouble for him, he had to work through 
many a weary day with a heavy aching heart. 

And yet the sermon did not suffer ; in those days 
the pulpit was the only place where he could speak 
of trouble and anguish, of repentance of sin ; and 
perhaps for that very reason his preaching was all 
the more successful. 

Time went by; he preached that sermon and 
one or two others, and he had begun almost to hope 
that McPhail's guess was a random shot — a mere 
guess — when one bright Sunday in March he beheld 
amongst his congregation in Eclin the man who 
had so insolently taunted him with being other than 
he professed. 

Beside Mr. McPhail sat another stranger, an 
ill-favoured fellow, doubtless, Andrew conjectured, 
the '"acquaintance;" who had sat in Dumfries Court- 
house for the length of a whole day, and heard all 
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the evidence pro and con^ and listened to the 
foreman when he said, " Not Proven." 

They had come — it was coming, but he hardened 
and steeled himself now as he had hardened 
and steeled himself before Lords Glanlorn and 
Craigie. Never perhaps had Eclin listened to 
such passion and such eloquence as he poured forth 
that day. Even Joy looked up at him in amaze- 
ment when he closed his sermon-case and proceeded 
to the end, speaking extempore; whilst the man 
who sat beside McPhail nudged his neighbour and 
whispered — 

" He's a dreadfu' fine preacher, yon." In answer 
to which McPhail maintained an obstinate, but not 
contradictory silence. 

Through the windows came the gleaming sun- 
shine, dancing, leaping — now darting across Joy's 
face, anon resting on the head of one of the school 
children; again bringing out into stronger relief 
the lines and wrinkles that crossed the foreheads 
and furrowed the cheeks of those who had toiled 
in heat and cold, in snow, in wet, in the bright 
summer time, for forty, and fifty, and sixty years. 

When he lifted his eyes from his congregation, 
Andrew could see the trees in the churchyard 
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swayed by the high spring wind, which swept also 
over the graves, bending the grass as it passed by. 

Where should he be when, another spring, the 
green buds burst in the hedgerows round Eclin? 
What would have come to pass ere then ? 

Think of it, friends — only think how the man's 
heart was breaking ; straight before him sat Joy, 
who had made for him all the pleasure he ever felt, 
and all the real agony too. Beside her — ^his arms 
folded, his face a little moody — was Mr. Alton ; 
while beyond the familiar congregation, under the 
organ-loft,, a little in the shade, were those two men 
who had come to deprive him of wife and child, and 
character, and reputation, unless he made terms 
with them. 

And even while he was preaching, Mr. Hardell 
cast all this about in his mind, and decided that he 
would make terms with them. 

He had been brave enough when McPhail came 
and threatened him, but his courage was gone now 
— it went whenever he looked upon Joy ; perhaps 
the other man might be doubtful concerning his 
identity — perhaps there was that chance of escape 
still ; but in any case he would not give up Joy — 
not vet. 
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" And now to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost " — ^it was Andrew who spoke, though 
his voice when he tried to resume a natural tone 
sounded even to himself forced and hollow ; and a 
few minutes after the congregation trooped out 
through the low arched door, tbe two strangers 
amongst the number. 

" You^peimre that is our man?" said McPhail, 
as they passed out ; " you could swear to him ? " 

"I think I could," the other answered, a little 
doubtfully. "I should like to see him a bit closer." 
And then he paused, for at that juncture a woman 
in rustling silk swept close up to him, and must 
have heard his remark. 

" Let us go this way," McPhail suggested ; 
and the pair turned along a path leading towards 
a stile, which afforded egress to Mr. Alton's 
grounds. 

The men did not know this, and the suggestion 
was purely accidental ; but Mrs. Pryce's eyes 
followed them, filled with an expression of hungry 
curiosity. 

"Who can *our man' be?" she thought; and 
she waited about amongst the tombstones watching 
the strangers, until Mr. Alton, and Mr. Hardell 
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and his wife came out of the church and took the 
path leading to the stile likewise. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Pryce," said Andrew, 
as he passed her, raising his hat. He was white as 
a ghost she perceived, and shivering also. In the 
field beyond he saw the two men, and Mrs. Pryce 
saw them also. 

^'Good mormng, «ir-^!§Bod mumingy ma'am," 
answered the widow, with a profound courtesy; 

« 

*^your good gentleman, ma'am, is not looking so 
well as we should like to see him." 

Suddenly Joy looked at her husband, and as 
suddenly he faced round upon Mrs. Pryce. 

"I am quite well, thank you/' he said coldly, 
the blood rushing from his heart to his head as he 
spoke ; " only I am a little tired. I have been too 
much from home lately, I think." 

And then he laughed and pressed Joy's hand, 
which was clasped round his arm, against his heart; 
while Mr. Alton walked on in silence, leaving his 
son-in-law and daughter to the charms of Mi's. 
Pryce's society. 

*' You should take care of yourself, sir," remarked 
Mrs. Pryce. 

*' Thank you very much for the caution, but I 
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am taken care of too well already ; " and once again 
raising his hat — for be was punctilious about such 
matters towards those not quite so well ofF in 
worldly affairs as himself — he bade Mrs. Pryce 
" Good-day," and walked forward to overtake Mr. 
Alton — and Mr. McPhail. 

"I wonder who those people are before us?" 
said Mr. Alton, when he caught sight of the pair 
ounging leisurely along. 

" They were in church," his son-in-law answered. 
" They sat quite at the back — under the organ-loft. 
Probably strangers from St Mark's." 

"What is the matter?" Joy asked at this 
juncture, feeling the shudder which he was unable 
always to control. " Really, Anthony, Mrs. Pryce 
was right, you must be ill." 

" No," he persisted, " I am not ill— only a little 
tired. Besides, this is not the sort of day I like." 

"What sort of day do you like?" asked Mr. 
Alton. 

" Oh ! either hot or cold — summer or winter. 
Something decided." 

" Something you know how to deal with, in fact," 
summed up the other. " So do I." 

Which remark silenced Mr. Hard ell, for he knew 
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bis father-in-law had intended this last shot fo* 
him. 

They walked on quietly for a little while, and 
then they met Mr. McPhail and his friend re- 
turning. 

Both men touched their hats to Mr. Alton, but 
neither took the smallest notice of Mr. Hardell, 
which Andrew considered ominous. 

After a few minutes, Mr. McPhairs acquaintance 
came running after them. 

" If you please, sir," he said, addressing the 
clergyman, " could you spare me a minute ? " 

Of course Andrew said he could ; and the pair, 
having walked a dozen yards back towards Eclin, 
stood still, while Joy and her father pursued their 
way homewards. 

« Now," began Mr. Hardell, "what is it?" 

"This, sir. I know who you are, and I can 
swear to you, but McPhail there thinks I am 
doubtful ; and I will be doubtful, if you make it 
worth my while." 

" What do you mean?" Mr. Hardell demanded. 

" I mean this, sir," answered the other ; " that one 
fine morning after a night's heavy rain — very early — 
I was walking the road from New Abbey to Maxwell- 
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town, when just at the place where the trees arch 
over the roadway, I saw a man lying by the roadside* 
He was quite dead — stiff and stark. He had a gold 
chain and gold watch — ^he had studs in his shirt — ^he 
had a gold pencil in his waistcoat pocket — ^ay, and 
plenty of money too — and there it all lay, money and 
watch and man, in the early morning light. I saw 
I could not do anything for him, so thinking I might 
just as well have the things as another, I took 
all he had on him and left liim, but by the time 
I got half-way to Maybe, I took fright If the 
things were found on me, I might be thought his 
murderer." 

"Yes," Mr. Hardell murmured, as the other 
paused. 

" So I pitched the things into a dyke, all except 
the money, and left the main road and kept to the 
fields till I got to Maxwelltown, and said nothing 
to nobody ; but when your trial came on, I thought 
I must hear it and see you, and so I went up into 
the gallery, and I watched you all the day long, 
and him too — your friend — and that sight makes me 
now able to say for a surety you are the man who 
stood his trial at Dumfries, and escaped hanging 
just by a miracle." 
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There was nothing in all this intended to be 
offensive, it was a pnere resume of facts, and yet 
it aflPected Andrew Hardell more keenly than 
McPhail's taunts — than McPhail's threats. 

Twice he opened his mouth to speak, and twice 
his tongue, dry and parched, refused its oflSce. 

" Sir," said the man, noticing this, " only make 
it worth my while, and McPhail shall never be a 
bit the wiser." 

"See me in London," Andrew answered; "be 
in St. Paul's at one o'clock on Tuesday, and we may 
come to terms : " already in imagination he saw his 
hoard, saved so carefully — hidden so sedulously — 
dwindling away. 

" Ye won't fail me ? " said the fellow. 

"On my honour, no;" but still the other 
lingered. 

" What is it ? " Andrew inquired. 

"Sir, you have just a wonderful gift of preachin'. 
I never heard anybody like you before." 

" It has been my curse," answered Mr. Hardell, 
fiercely ; and who may say but that, so far as this 
world went, he was right 

Then the other, marvelling at that bitter exclama- 
tion, went his way, whilst Andrew walked slowly 
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home through woods carpeted by primroses, where 
the early wild hyacinths bloomed as well. 

"Who was that man, dear?" Joy asked a 
luncheon. 

'' A stranger to me," her husband answered. 

"What did he want?" she persisted; and 
Andrew Hardell replied, " Money," in a tone which 
made Mr. Alton look at him. 

" Do you mean to say that man was a beggar?" 
he inquired. 

" 1 do not know exactly what you might call a 
beggar," Andrew answered ; " but during the few 
minutes we stood there, he confessed to a robbery, 
and asked me for money." 

" And did you give him any ? " 

" Not a sixpence," the other answered ; and Mr. 
Alton remained satisfied perforce. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 



THE PBIOB CLAIMANT. 



There are wet days in May. It is the popular and 
poetical belief, I am aware, that May only exists 
to bring forth flowers on which the sun shines 
brightly. 

. " The sweetest month in all the year," say her 
admirers ; possibly, but the most treacherous also. A 
bright day now — a rainy one to-morrow — a cutting 
east wind the next — a little frost the morning 
following. 

Clearly May is young, and does not know her 
own mind, which may account perhaps for people 
being so fond of, and writing such absurd verses in 
her praise. 

Anyhow then, let the month be what it will 
usually, there was one especial day in a particular 

VOL. in. M 
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month of May when the heavens were opened at 
Ecliu, when it rained a straight-down even pour 
that swelled the hawthorn and soiled the Jjune roses, 
and was good for the grass and the com, so those 
learned in such matters declared. 

At all events it rained in torrents. So Mr. 
Hard ell, standing in Mrs. Pryce's shop, remarked 
to that worthy lady ; while she, politely giving him 
thirty penny stamps in exchange for half-a-crown, 
observed that the weather was very changeable. 

'* But you are looking a deal better than you did 
a couple of months back ; indeed, I said that 
Sunday to Jemima May when I came in from 
church, — ' Mr. Hardell looks awful, and I don't 
think he will be long among us.' " 

"But you see I am here still," remarked An- 
drew, never inquiring which Sunday ; an omission 
Mrs. Pryce was shrewd enough to notice at the 
time and remember afterwards. 

" And I am sure, sir, I, for one, am most thank- 
ful. Eclin does not seem Eclln when you are away 
from it. Now, sir, are you quite positive there is 
nothing I can put up for Mrs. Hardell. I have just 
got in some beautiful Berlin wools — all new shades, 
sir ;" and before he could suspect her design, she had 
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the box down on the counter before him, and was 
exhibiting her wares. 

Just at this juncture, with a rattle and a clatter, 
a fly from the railway station at St. Mark's drove 
up the one principal street Eclin boasted, and stopped 

at the Post-ofiice. 

" Don't get down," shouted the fare to his coach- 
man, " I'll inquire," — and forthwith a man, muffled 
up to the chili in furs, with a fur cap pulled over 
his brows, stepped into the Post-oflfice. 

" Can you tell me, ma'am " — and with unusual 
politeness for an Englishman, he bowed his head 
while addressing Mrs. Pryce — " can you tell me, 
ma'am, the nearest way to the Hall ? " 

" Lord a mercy, yes, sir," she answered, looking 
involuntarily towards Mr. llardell, who in his turn 
looked, as if compulsorily, to the stranger. 

*' Who do you wish to see at the Hall, sir ? " he 
asked, slowly and painfully. 

" God bless me, Andrew — how changed you are ! " 
exclaimed the stranger ; and, moved by a sudden 
impulse, he held forth his hand. 

" You mistake,^' was the answer, spoken in cold 
and measured terms ; but Mrs. Pryce, looking at 
the speaker, could see an ashen grey overspread 

H 2 
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his face. "My name is Anthony, not Andrew. 
Surely you have not forgotten ? " 

" I had,** the other replied ; " pardon me." 
Simple words enough, but Mrs. Pryce noticed the 
glance exchanged between the two, and formed her 
conclusions accordingly. 

" Are you returning to the Hall ? " the new comer 
asked. 

'* No ; I am going on to St. Mark's." 

"And I have just come from it. Then we can 
return there together ? " 

" If you will give me a seat" 

"And so," to quote Mrs. Pryce's subsequent 
account of the transaction, " without any more to do 
Mr. Hardell walked out into the rain with the strange 
gentleman, who motioned Andrew to get in first/' 

" One moment," the latter exclaimed, and re- 
entering Mrs. Pryce's shop, he asked her to give 
him a sheet of paper and an envelope. 

"Will you walk into the parlour, sir?" she 
suggested. 

** No, thank you. I only want to write a line to 
my wife, and 1 must ask you to send it up as soon 
as possible." Having stated which fact, he scribbled 
in pencil the following note : — 
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" Dearest, — ^I am obliged to go to St. Mark's 

on business — possibly thence to London. Tell your 

father it concerns the succession. Most probably 

the matter will be settled one way or other before I 

^ee you again. 

" Yours, love, ever, 

"A. H." 

And then he hastily closed the envelope and 
handed the missive to Mrs. Pryce, and crossed 
the side-path and jumped into the fly ; and drove 
off in the beating rain as many a man in the old 
times drove off in the conveyance which was to bear 
him to Tyburn. 

With the bells of St. Sepulchre tolling all the 
while — and there were other bells sad as those of 
St. Sepulchre's sounding* in Andrew Hardell's ears 
as he looked in the face of that false, weak friend 
who had cursed his life all through. 

Urged thereto by a laudable curiosity, Mrs. 
Pryce, so soon as Mr. Hardell's back was turned, 
retreated with his note into her private sanctum, 
held the adhesive seal over the spout of a kettle 
already boiling in anticipation of the afternoon 
dish of tea, opened the paper and read the words 
it contained, commenting upon them as follows: — 
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" * Dearest ' — couple of babies ; old enough, I am 
sure, to know better. So he had not intended to go 
to St. Mark's till that foreign-looking gentleman 
came ; * possibly thence to London ' — it is a strange 
thing for him to set oflF for London without even a 
change of linen. What can he mean — what succes- 
sion ? * Yours, love, ever ' — pack of rubbish ; * A. H.' 
— A stands for Anthony ; yes, * A. H.,' and the man 
who came here to-day called him Andrew. Well, 
there is some mystery in it all, and I should like to 
be at the bottom of it, * dearest,' that I should." 

Having summed up her desires in which fashion, 
Mrs. Pryce re-sealed the note and sent it duly on 
to the Hall. 

Meantime Andrew and his companion driving to 
St. Mark's mutually seemed to have agreed to defer 
all mention of the property which had brought 
Anthony back to England until some more con- 
venient opportunity. By the same mail which took 
out his advertisements to Australia, Andrew had 
dispatched a letter to Anthony, informing him of 
the diflSculty of his position — of the dilemma in 
which he was placed. This epistle he forwarded to 
an agent in Melbourne, requesting him to give it 
into Mr. Hardell's hands should he apply for it 
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" You got my letter ? '* was, therefore, all 
Andrew asked. 

" Yes," Anthony answered ; and by the reply 
Andrew knew the other had considered the question, 
and that whatever decision he might have arrived at 

* 

had been come to long before. 

**Have you prospered in Australia?" Andrew 
asked, while the vehicle jolted over the country 
roads and the mud splashed upon the window-glass. 

Anthony laughed, but his laugh seemed forced 
and unreal. " Had I been prosperous, should I not 
have written to you ? " he asked in return. 

Hearing this, Andrew surveyed him more atten- 
tively. He did not look like a man with whom the 
world had gone badly ; rather it seemed to him that 
his old friend must have made money and kept it, 
and spent it on himself. Well, time cannot work 
miracles ; and with a heavy sinking at his heart, 
Andrew acknowledged mentally that the Anthony 
Hardell who had gone out to Australia was returned 
unchanged — just the same selfish, self-indulgent, 
self-deluding Anthony who had sat on the green hill- 
side amidst the Southern Highlands and tempted 
Andrew to his fate. 

But spite of all ; after the long, long years of 
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martyrdom he could never mean to make him pass 
through a worse ordeal even than that endured in 
Dumfries. He must remember the suffering his 
sin had wrought, and now it lay in his power to 
make some amends he would gladly do so. 

Leaning back in the carriage, he was pursuing 
some such train of thought, when suddenly Anthony, 
who had exhausted all ordinary topics of conversa- 
tion, and had wearied even of piling up evil epithets 
concerning the weather, suddenly woke him from 
his reverie by inquiring, — " Why did you not take 
me to your house ? " 

If he had discharged a pistol at his ear Andrew 
could not have been more startled. This cool 
ignoring of the contents of his letter filled him with 
an inexpressible dismay, but he forced himself to 
answer calmly — 

^' Because my wife does not know there is such a 
person in existence — I mean, she is aware there is 
a nearer claimant than myself; but not that he is 
Anthony Hardell." 

" Good heavens I You do not mean to say you 
have not told her yet?" the other exclaimed in a 
gradual crescendo. 

"Did you expect I should tell her?" Andrew 
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inquired : in reply to which his companion, looking 
out of the window, only muttered, " Here is a 
pretty mess." 

Then ensued an awkward silence, that was at 
length broken by Anthony, who began to speak of 
his voyage and his life in Australia, with more of 
the manner of old times than had yet been the case. 
There might be a difficulty ahead, but he for one 
had no intention of meeting it half way. No doubt 
it could be got over somehow, and in the meantime 
he made himself so pleasant that Andrew's hopes 
sunk to zero. 

Well enough he understood that Anthony meant 
to keep his own. His misery — his wretched posi- 
tion — the weary years of duplicity — the genius 
wasted — the life wrecked — what did all these things 
matter to Anthony, who had suffered none of them 
himself? 

Ay, what indeed? and yet, though Andrew 
Hardell knew all hope was over, he still, scarcely 
hearing his companion's easy flow of words, went on 
clinging to straws — pitching out ropes attached to 
nothing for his own despairing hands to grasp. 

Arrived at St. Mark's, they repaired to the 
principal hotel, which was called the ' Antelope,' and 
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there Anthony ordered dinner at once to1>e prepared 
and served in a private room. 

Here, however, Andrew interposed — 

" The private room, if you please, for I want to 
speak to you ; but no dinner for me, thank you." 

** Why, do you mean to say you will ' not eat 
with me?" the other demanded, unmindiul of the 
presence of a waiter who stood listening to the 
discussion. 

"I think it extremely probable I never shall,'* 
Andrew answered; "but suppose we finish our 
business first, and then talk about dinner after." * 

'* Oh I confound business 1 " exclaimed Anthony, 
"why need we speak of it at all?" 

" We must speak of it, so let there be an end to 
this," said the other almost fiercely ; whereat Anthony 
shrugged his shouldere, and merely remarking, 

" This is a pleasant welcome back to England," 
followed Andrew into a large bare drawing-room, 
the windows of which overlooked the sea. 

" I want to make one remark before you say a 
word," began Anthony, after he had closed the door, 
coming up to where Andrew stood contemplating 
the dreary shore, which had been left bare by the 
retreating tide : " I hope you are not going to 
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quarrel with me. Remember, it is not ray fault 
that I am heir to this property." 

" You received my letter?" Andrew said. 

"Yes, and read it carefully. It was written 
evidently under the influence of strong excitement. 
You must know I cannot do what you want." 

"Why not?" 

"Why?" repeated Anthony, "only reflect, my 
dear fellow, how can I give you up my inheritance? 
How can I make you myself, or myself you ? I am 
quite willing, nay, wishful to meet you in any money 
question." 

" It is not money I want," interrupted Andrew. 

" But/' went on the other desperately, " as for 
any difierent arrangement, I tell you at once it is 
impossible. Even were I willing, and could do all 
you wish, my wife would never hear of it." 

" That woman I " exclaimed the Curate, with a 
sudden fury in his voice. 

" Remember she is my wife." 

"Am I ever likely to forget it?" retorted An- 
drew. " Can I ever forget ; can I ever forgive the 
wreck my whole life has been made by you both ? 
You took my money ; you disguised yourself in my 
clothes; you turned Challerson's suspicions from 
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your own evil designs on to roe, who never wanted 
to look at her face a second time ; it was through 
your seuseless, wicked, shameless folly and sin that 
I had to lie in jail — that I had to stand roy trial — 
that I only just escaped with life — everything else 
being gone which could make life valuable ; it was 
through you I was compelled to stay in England, 
and rot my heart out through desolate years in Essex 
Marsh; it is through you I have been forced to 
remain a curate, when otherwise I might have risen 
and made a name for myself. It was through you 
I had to marry my wife under a feigned name, and 
now, when I ask for only one boon in return, when 
I pray you for the sake of myself, and her, iand 
our boy, when I entreat you, even in the name of 
the Lord God Almighty, to have mercy on the 
wretchedest man I verily believe He ever created, 
you tell me, shs will not hear of it." 

** Andrew, for Heaven's sake, let us have no more 
of this ; you torture me, I cannot bear it." 

" You cannot bear it ! " the other answered, and 
he went on without a break, though his voice was 

thick by reason of the despair which was mastering 

♦ 

I ^ and the emotion that was suffocating him. " You 

cannot bear it 1 1 torture you 1 And what have I had 
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to bear ? what torture have I not had to endure ? I 
tell you, Anthony Hardell, that I have gone through 
the torments of hell; that I have suffered such 
agony as no man could conceive unless he had 
endured it himself. I have been wretched, sleeping 
and waking, alone and amongst my fellows ; every 
day I have been bound afresh on the rack, and 
when I have looked sometimes in my young wife's 
face, and thought of the villain I was to have 
married her, I felt as though I must shriek aloud, 
as if the pain were greater than I could endure in 
silence, and I have wished often and often that she 
and I and the boy were all lying under the church- 
yard sod. I wish it now ; '* and then with a passionate 
sob he stopped suddenly, and covering his face with 
his hands, wept as only a man can weep in his 
bitterest extremity. 

" Oh ! Andrew, old friend," cried Anthony, 
really touched, "do try to calm yourself; I will see 
what can be done. We will talk the matter over 
when vou are not so excited. We will strive to 
devise some plan." 

" No," Andrew returned, dashing the tears from 
his eyes, and looking Anthony in the face; "no, 
you will devise no plan ; you are lying to me now 
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as you lied to me in the past ; yon will go and take 
posse^^ion of your property; you will enjoy your 
newly acquired wealth ; you will hope the riches 
may make the world forget what your wife was 
once, what she still is for that matter in the sight of 
God, and there will never a thought of me and 
my misery disturb your contentment ; you will never 
have before your eyes my broken-hearted wife; nay 
son, to whom I can only leave the heritage of a 
felon's name." 

" But how can I alter facts now ? " asked Anthony, 
deprecatingly ; " how can I undo your past, or 
really better your future ? I will go to your wife, 
and tell her the whole story from beginning to end, 
if you like, excusing nothing, concealing nothing. 
I will show her how the trouble began ; I will not 
spare myself. You may depend upon it," he con- 
tinued, warming with his subject, " this is the best, 
and indeed the only course to pursue. She must 
know it all some time, and really the ' all ' is 
nothing so dreadful when the question comes to be 
exhausted. You killed a man in self-defence, that 
is the whole case, and you have tried to keep the 
accident secret ever since, and been miserable 
because you tried to do so, and succeeded. Come, 
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old fellow, cheer up ; you will be happier than ever 
you were, you will, indeed." 

" Shall I ? " said Andrew, with a bitter smile ; 
"perhaps so, for I shall not be long here to feel 
much more pain. You have killed me to-day just 
as certainly as if you had stabbed me to the heart ; " 
and the man took his hat and walked across the 
room, and was just going out of the door, when 
Anthony stopped him. 

" You will not do anything rash ? " he exclaimed 
hurriedly. " You are not going to make away with 
yourself? " and he laid a detaining hand on his arm, 
which Andrew flung oflF contemptuously. 

" Fool," he said, " do you suppose it is not 
enough to have taken one life ? " and he strode along 
the broad lobby, and down the wide staircase, and 
passed out into the rain, and wended his way 
straight to the railway station. 

He could not return home that night, he said to 
himself; he could never return home any more, and 
so, as Mrs. Pryce said, without even a change 
of linen, he started for London, and reached the 
hotel where he generally put up, chilled, wet, 
fasting, and despairing. 

Whilst Anthony ? 
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Oh, he thought it was a disagreeable interview 
well over, congratulated himself on having made no 
promise of any sort — not, indeed, that he would 
have considered such promise binding — assured his 
0¥m conscience it was the very best thing that could 
have happened to Andrew, since now he must 
tell his wife and friends all about the matter, and 
finally ate a good dinner and drank his wine, and 
when late in the evening the rain moderated, strolled 
out and smoked his cigar on the Esplanade. After 
which he went to bed and slept soundly. Already 
everything was as Andrew had prophesied. No 
thought of his trouble clouded the sky of his friend's 
happiness. On the contrary, when he came care- 
fully to consider the position, he arrived at the 
conclusion that the Curate had, on the whole, made 
rather a good thing of life, and owed his having 
done so to him, Anthony. 

** He might have frittered away his best years at 
Langmore if I had not let him have my berth at 
Essex Marsh," thought Anthony, with that happy 
adaptability to circumstances which had distin- 
guished him through bis whole career. 

Andrew Hardell had never taken this view of the 
subject, but there was a certain speciousness and 
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plausibility about it nevertheless, though possibly 
the victim could not have been made to see it. 

As he tossed restlessly through the watches of 
the weary night, he thought of nothing save Joy — 
his misery— Anthony's selfishness. He understood 
a good deal about human nature ; but the very last 
thing a man ever fully gi'asps concerning that 
mystery, is a perfect comprehension of how very 
much more sorry his friends feel for their own 
troubles than they can ever feel for his. 

Sympathy is all very well, but perhaps the only 
perfect sympathy on earth is that a person has for 
himself. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LAWTTER AND CLIENT. 

The next morning, before Mr. Anthony Hardell 
had opened his eyes, or Mr. St. John finished 
reading his letters, Andrew walked into the latter 
gentleman's oflSce. 

" When you are quite at leisure," he said, point- 
ing to the pile of letters, " I want to speak to you 
particularly, and I would rather wait till you are 
disengaged." 

" Anything fresh about the Australian ? The 
mail came in on Tuesday." 

'' Yes ; he has come also." 

"You do not mean it?" exclaimed the lawyer, 
pushing aside his correspondence, and looking at 
his client with an expression of eager curiosity. 

'* Indeed I do ; and it is all settled. He intends 
to keep the property." 
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" And you- 
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" Ah ! that is quite another matter." 

" But has he any real claim ; — I mean any tai>* 
gible legal right to the estate?" 

" He has the best of all rights,'* was the reply. 
" He is Anthony Hardell." 

" Then if that be the case, who are you ? " 

" I think you can guess. I am Andrew Hardell. 
I am the man who killed Kenneth Challerson by 
misadventure. I was put on my trial for it at 
Dumfries. Th^ jury could not make up their 
minds either to hang or to acquit me, so they 
brought the verdict in ' Not Proven,' Almost from 
that hour till this my life has been one long lie." 

"What an awful thing!" said Mr. St. John, 
pityingly ; *' but why did you elect to live it?" 

" I will tell you presently," Andrew answered ; 
and he rose and took a turn or two up and down 
the office to recover his composure, whilst the lawyer 
looking on, inquired — 

"What became of Mrs. Challerson?'' 

" Anthony married her." 

"Then in that you were blameless?" 

" Yes ; I have been but the scapegoat who had to 
suffer for another's sins." 

N 2 
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"And is that woman still living?" 

" Yes ; that is the woman who will be mistress at 
Lovell's Court." 

"But what could have induced you to take his 
name, seeing it was an act of utter insanity ? " 

" You are right ; and yet it did not seem so then. 
If you let me begin at the beginning, and tell you 
the story right through, you will better understand 
my position then — my position now ; " and without 
any further preamble Andrew recited the facts I 
have narrated, concealing nothing, glossing nothing, 
speaking freely to this man as he had never spoken 
freely to any man since that night when, standing on 
Dervorgilla's Bridge, he beheld the moonlight danc- 
ing on the Nith, and heard the regular splash of the 
water as it fell over the weir on its way to the sea. 

When he had quite finished, Mr. St. John re- 
marked simply — 

" It is an awful mess. I wish you had taken me 
into your confidence at first; it would have been 
easier to lull suspicion then than now." 

" It must all come out now," Andrew said 
gloomily. 

" I do not quite see that," answered the lawyer. 
" Of course something will depend on the new 
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claimant. In any case, however, there need be no 
great scandal." 

" Why not ? " Andrew asked eagerly. 

" Well, I suppose so long as this Mr. Anthony 
Hardell gets the estate he will not mind there being 
another man bearing his name going loose through 
the world. I should remain Anthony Hardell, if I 
were you. I should not even think of leaving the 
country. As to the expediency of taking Mr. 
Alton into your confidence, that is a matter for 
after-consideration. Certainly I should not tell Mrs. 
Hardell. If people recognize you and try to trade 
on your fears, refer them to me for the future. 
It is a tangle, I confess, but a little time may help 
to get us out of it. Meanwhile do not hasten 
matters ; and I will think the aflFair over, and see 
what can be done." 

" But how am I to manage about the property ? 
Mr. Alton is asking me every day concerning the 
other claimant.*' 

" I will think that over also — ^at the moment it 
seems to me we had better see this Mr. Anthony 
Hardell, and come to some sort of an understanding 
with him — ^notably on the subject of that thousand 
pounds, with the interest which has since accrued. 
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Of course the length of time which has elapsed 
would bar your claim to it; but still, as he has 
been out of the country we might propose to try 
the question. I may tell you at once we shall de- 
cline to act as his solicitors. I do not think Mr. 
Anthony llardell and ourselves would agree par- 
ticularly well — but, as I said before, we must see 
him. When we have seen him, most probably I 
shall write you a formal letter, setting forth that 
fact, and stating we now believe your impression to 
be correct, and that the new comer has a prior 
claim — that it is of course competent for you to 
resist his claim, but that if you act on our advice, 
you will endeavour to effect some compromise. If 
you had been only frank with us at first the matter 
would have been comparatively simple ; but as it is, 
we will do our best for you, depend upon it.*' 

" I do not know what to say to you, I do not 
know how to thank you," Andrew exclaimed. " My 
heart feels lighter than it has done for many a long 
day." 

" That is always the case," answered Mr. St. 
John. "Men shut their own fears up in dark 
closets, and are frightened to death when they look 
at them. Once they are compelled to bring them 
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out into the daylight they find they are Hot so very 
terrible in the eyes of themselves or other people." 

" But who else would have looked at this skeleton 
of mine so kindly and christianly as you ? " 

" So you really think a lawyer may be a Christian 
after all," laughed Mr. St. John. " My opinion is, 
and as the world grows wiser I believe it will be the 
acknowledged, as it is now the actual, opinion of the 
majority, that there should be a statute of limitation 
for a man's sins just as there is for his debts." 

*' The world judges more harshly though," mur- 
mured Andrew. 

"If a man have courage enough to bear the 
inevitable nine days^ scandal, the world is ready 
enough to forget all about it, supposing he be 
suflBciently rich to want nothing from the world. 
But your difficulty is exceptional — just as your case 
is exceptional. You are a clergyman, and you have 
been preaching under false pretences for years. As 
I understand, you are still in fact only a deacon, 
and some very awkward questions, it strikes me, 
might arise from your discharging the offices of a 
priest. I am not sufficiently up in ecclesiastical 
law to explain what I feel more fully ; but I think 
for this reason alone, if for no other, the matter 
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should be kept quiet. In the next place, you have 
practised a certain deception on your wife and her 
father, and it is always painful to have to confess to 
anything of this sort in the domestic circle." 

Andrew sat silent. His mind was going back 
over the years which were past, and he was wishing, 
oh I 80 fervently, he had taken courage that evening 
in Essex Marsh, and confessed every detail of his 
life to Mr. Alton then. 

" It is too late now," he thought mournfully and 
bitterly. That had been the cry of Andrew Hardell 
in every diflSculty of his existence. He resolved 
upon a course and then, because he had so resolved, 
declared mentally it was too late to adopt any other. 

" It is too late now," he repeated aloud in Mr. 
St. John's office, and that gentleman, surprised at 
the exclamation, which sounded strange in his ears, 
but which was in reality only the sequence to a long 
train of thought, inquired, " Too late for what? " 

"Too late to take Mr. Alton into my confidence." 

"I think not," was the reply; *'the only real 
obstacle to such confidence is that, from what I have 
seen of him, I fear Mr. Alton is about the last man 
in England to take a lenient view of your conduct. 
If the worst have to be told, and in all probability it 
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must, you had better get some friend to speak to 
him. I will, if you like ; but I should not hurry 
the denouement, and if this matter could be kept for 
ever from Mr. Alton's knowledge I think it would 
be better to do so. The question, therefore, is — 
can it?" 

" I think not," Andrew replied ; " but one may 
hope " 

" Come, I am glad to hear you use that word, Mr. 
Hardell," said the lawyer cheerfully. " One may 
hope that it will all come right yet." 

" Hope against hope," Andrew suggested with a 
sigh ; and yet his face was brighter than Mr. St. 
John ever recollected to have seen it. 

The previous night he had made up his mind 
never to return home ; and the feeling of happiness 
he experienced when Mr. St. John implied that he 
ought not only to return, but that everything might 
go on as of old, was almost more than he could 
bear. 

" If my darling only knew all about it, and had 
forgiven me for love's sake," he thought, " I believe 
the relief would break my heart for very joy." 
And almost at that very moment the lawyer was 
thinking — 
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*' It seems to me that poor fellow is not long for 
this world ; and if it can all be put off for a while, 
there will be no need for anybody to be one whit the 
wiser. 

*' I never saw such a change in a man in my life 
in so short a time/' he said, during the afternoon, to 
his partner, Mr. Henry, when repeating to him the 
story Andrew had told that morning. " He will be 
dead within twelve months." 

"The very best thing he could do," answered 
Mr. Henry ; *' though it is a hard case, if his version 
of it be true." 

" It is true enough/' was the reply. ** I am con- 
fident of that." 

" And yet one would hardly accept a prisoner's 
statement in court as gospel," said Mr. Henry. 

" I accept this as such/' was the reply ; " and all 
the more readily because it makes the whole cir- 
cumstances of that Dumfries trial intelligible. Well, 
though Mr. Anthony Hardell have come into a fine 
property, I do not envy him ! " 

" Pooh ! he will not care," said Mr. Henry ; and 
he was quite right. Anthony did not care in the 
least. When he came to see the lawyers of his late 
kinsman, he made himself very agreeable to them, 
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spoke kindly of Andrew, considered it was a great 
pity he had taken that " Dumfries affair " so much 
to heart — thought he was a perfect monomaniac in 
the matter — and mentioned with regret the temper 
he had shown when he, Anthony, refused to let him 
have possession of the property. 

"The idea was so perfectly preposterous, you 
know," he said. 

" And yet such things have been, ere now, I be- 
lieve," observed Mr. St. John. 

"I never heard of them," answered Anthony, 
quickly. 

" That is quite possible," argued the lawyer ; and 
then he went on to ask what Mr. Hardell intended 
to do about the thousand pounds. 

" Pay it, of course," replied the new heir. " If 
you will let me know the total amount, I will send 
it to you whenever I receive any of the rents of 
Lovell's Court." 

" That is fair and liberal enough," commented 
Mr. Henry. 

" I should wish to act more than liberally towards 
Andrew, if he would allow me," replied the other ; 
** and as for your declining to act for me because 
you are his solicitors, the objection seems to my mind 
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amply absurd. We are not contesting the pro- 
perty. I am certain we shall be as good friends 
as ever after a little while ; and only consider the 
trouble to me and yourselves of moving all the 
boxes and papers and documents appertaining to 
the Hardell family. What have I done to the man 
to cause all this enmity — done or left undone — ex- 
cepting refuse to grant an impossible request? 
Besides, as you assure me he is next of kin — a 
statement which I confess amazes me profoundly — 
lie or his son will no doubt some day succeed to me, 
so that really S'lch strict etiquette seems un- 
necessary." 

*' I will speak to our client about it, then," said 
Mr. St. John, noticing the look of eager satisfaction 
in his partner's face. 

*' Thank you. It would, of course, even if he 
objected, be so much easier for him to get other 
agents than for rae." 

"I shall not put it to him exactly on those 
grounds," answered Mr. St. John, in a tone which 
decided Anthony that he liked Mr. Henry the best 
of the firm. 

" He seems to me rather a nice sort of outspoken 
fellow," said Mr. Henry, after his departure. 
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"Does he? Now to me he seems just one of 
those people who are able to cause more harm in a 
day than all their neighbours can put right in a 
lifetime. However, as you appear to wish it, we 
may as well keep our new client. He will give us 
plenty of work, I fancy. By-the-by, I omitted 
to speak to him concerning the necessity for 
silence concerning Mr. Andrew HardelFs ante- 
cedents." 

" Quite as well you did not," Mr. Henry re- 
plied. "It is surely high time that play was 
ended." 

" I do not think so," was the answer ; " at all 
events, the option of ending it should lie with An- 
drew Hardell." 

Anthony, however, when the subject came to 
be mooted to him, by no means entertained this 
opinion. He said it was false kindness to assist any 
longer in such concealment. 

" Why, I never can go to see him," he finished, 
" if he persist in calling himself by my name ; I 
should be slipping out Andrew in every sen- 
tence." 

"And pray, Mr. Hardell, at whose suggestion 
was it that he first assumed your name ? For whose 
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pleasure and benefit did be remain in England 
wbilst you went abroad ? " 

For a moment Anthony remained silent ; then he 
said — 

" Mr. St. John, do you not think it is generally 
good policy to let bygones be bygones ? For what- 
ever wrong I did I am sorry ; and it was in Andrew's 
interests I spoke about the wisdom of assisting him 
to strip off his disguise at last." 

" In your own interest, then, I should advise 
your having no part in the operation," said Mr. St. 
John ; " if any portion of the story be told, all 
must, remember; and although you say you are 
very sorry, still public opinion may not take much 
account of your regret." 

" I think you attach more importance to the 
affair than it is worth," Anthony answered, a little 
confusedly. 

" No," the other answered steadily, " I do not ; 
and for that reason I would have you spare Andrew 
Hardell and yourself, if I can persuade you to do 



so." 



" Oh, I will say nothing about the matter," he 
readily promised ; " only, in that case, I shall be 
unable to go and see him." 
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" I believe I am not overstating facts when I say 
you are about the last man he would wish to have 
inside his doors." 

^'Well, that is complimentary," remarked An- 
thony. 

" It is not complimentary," retorted Mr. St. 
John, "but it is true." 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

WHAT WAS THE MATTEB ? 

Very soon the matter, which it had seemed to 
Andrew Hardell so impossible to settle, was ar- 
ranged without any apparent difficulty. 

The arrival of the new claimant was announced 
to Mr. Alton. In due time came the promised 
letter from his lawyers, confirming the opinion he 
had always expressed, that there was a person living 
whose title to the property must be considered 
better than his own. " No doubt," said Messrs. 
St. John and Henry, "you could contest the matter 
if you were so inclined, but we should not advise you 
to go to law ; and indeed, after your positive asser- 
tions that you were well aware of the existence of a 
person with claims superior to your own, we pre- 
sume you must be quite prepared for his appear- 
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ance. In the event of his succeeding to the property, 
there is a small amount of money — about two thou- 
sand pounds — which should, as a matter of equity, 
be handed over to you. Mr. Hardell states his 
willingness to recognize this lien, and will make 
arrangements for paying it. It would be desirable 
for us either to see or hear from you as soon as 
possible, since, if you make no opposition, the new 
claimant will assume possession at once." 

"You do not intend to contest it, I suppose?" 
said Mr. Alton, after he had read this letter first to 
himself and then aloud. 

" No, sir ; why should I ? when I was always 
aware that if the man were living there was a 
nearer heir than myself." 

" Then who the deuce is the fellow the son of? '' 
asked Mr. Alton, pettishly. 

" I am not a good hand at tracing pedigrees," 
Andrew answered. " I only know that when many 
direct lives lay between me and this property, I 
understood from my guardian that there was yet 
another relative whose claims were superior to mine. 
He has lived in Australia for years with either friends 
or connections, and he has now returned to England 
to take possession of Lovell's Court" 

VOL. in. 
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"Then there go our chances," exclaimed Joy, 
regretfully. " I wish those lawyers had never said 
a word about the matter." 

" So do I, child," he remarked, " heartily." 

" But how in the world did it happen that they 
were ignorant of tlus man's existence?" said Mr. 
Alton. 

"I think there is only one person in existence 
who understands the ramifications of the Hardell 
family, and that is Sir Hubert. Mr. Trelwyn has 
told me facts about my relations of which I was 
previously utterly ignorant, and he learned them 
from the baronet." 

" And what connection are you of Sir Hubert ? ^ 
inquired Joy. 

" I have not the remotest idea," said her husband. 

" You provoking man 1 everyone but yourself 
would have their genealogy at their fingers' ends." 

" But, my dear Joy, what does it matter ? " 

" What does it matter, indeed ! " she repeated. 
" Why, much, of course, to me. Here have I been 
fancying myself for months the wife of the owner 
of a grand estate six times larger than Papa's, where 
we were to be welcomed by all the tenantry, and 
where when Master Harry came of age we shouli 
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have bullocks roasted whole, and ale flowing like 
water in honour of the event ; and then, after it 
has all come to nothing, you say, * What does it 
matter?' I declare if I were not the sweetest tem- 
pered woman in all the world, I think it would drive 
me distracted to be married to a man who cannot 
even tell me the precise degree of relationship in 
which he stands to Sir Hubert Hardell." 

And then she rose, and put her arms round his 
neck and rubbed her bright hair against his locks, 
which were plentifully streaked with grey, and 
called him her dear old bear, the while he felt 
there were tears of disappointment in her eyes, and 
that she was only doing and saying all these things 
to hide how keenly she felt the awaking from her 
day-dream. 

" You may yet have to roast the bullock and tap 
the ale in Harry's honour," he answered, " for the 
new claimant has no children." 

"How do you know that?" asked Mr. Alton, 
quickly. 

" He told me so the day we drove together into 
St. Mark's." Andrew had never attempted to 
conceal the fact of the stranger having journeyed 
to Eclin to find him. 

2 
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" Why did you not bring him on here ? ** said Mr. 
Alton. 

^' Because I had not the slightest wish for him to 
come," was the reply, " and because I desired when 
I knew he was alive to see St John with as litde 
delay as possible." 

"I am going to London to-morrow,** remarked 
Mr. Alton, thoughtfully, " and I think I shall call 
in Golden Squara" 

" I wish you would," his son-in-law said eageily, 
" and tell them I have not the slightest intention d 
prosecuting my claims. If there were any likeli- 
hood of the two thousand pounds being forthcoming, 
I should like to settle that large fortune on Joy. 
With economy the interest may suffice to pay f<x 
Harry's fine feathers." 

*' What a story-teller you are," cried Joy ; "it is 
not I, but papa, who spoils the child ; and I do not 
want the money, and I won't have it" 

"You were crying for the moon a little while 
ago," her husband remarked, and I suppose that is 
the reason you now refuse a slice of earth. 

" I was not crying for the moon, sir ; I was crying 
because I had set my heart on going to Lovell's 
Court, and being welcomed by the tenants, and 
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driving under garlands of flowers, and hearing you 
make a speech. There, that was all ; papa knew I 
never could bear being disappointed in ray life ; that 
was why he let me marry you; but I do not 
mind now, I do not indeed ; and though I cannot 
understand why you should be so, I am thankful to 
see you happier and more contented than you were 
before this man came over." 

"My darling," the man answered — and Mr. Alton 
could not avoid noticing how his voice quivered — 
" the suspense was killing me." 

" In what way ? " she asked, marvelling. 

"I never longed for anything in this world 
before, except your love, as I longed to possess 
Lovell's Court." 

"And yet you are not disappointed?" said his 
father-in-law. 

" Yes, I am," was the answer ; " how sorely, you 
cannot imagine, but the uncertainty is ended; I 
know there is no use in harassing myself about the 
afiair any more." 

"It is a strange thing," observed Mr. Alton, 
" but I never thought you really wished to become 
the owner of that place." 

"Then you were mistaken; I could not take 
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the man's inheritance, knowing of his existence ; but 
I declare to you, had the Australian brought news 
of his death, instead of the heir in person, it would 
have been the happiest day of my life." 

" Now, I call that excessively wicked," interposed 
Joy. '* I am dreadfully disgusted at having all my 
hopes disappointed, but I could not wish the in- 
opportune creature dead notwithstanding." 

'^ I am glad the matter is settled, at all events," 
said her husband, repeating a former statement in 
different words. 

"Do you know I am afraid I have been mis- 
judging you all through this business ? " Mr. Alton 
began, after a slight pause. " I fancied " 

" You did not misjudge me, I think," interposed 
his son-in-law hurriedly ; " at all events I am sure 
you would never do so intentionally," and thus the 
matter ended; and Mr. Alton, going to London, 
called on Messrs. St. John and Harry, and had a 
long talk with the elder partner, who having, on con- 
sideration, decided to say nothing about Andrew's 
antecedents, assured him Mr. Hardell's conduct 
throughout the whole affair had been beyond praise. 

" But for him this man would never have known 
he was the next heir. Some few years since there 
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were so many relatives waiting to inherit Lovell's 
Court, that it is a thousand chances to one a person 
in Austraha might never have known of their de- 
cease. The present owner admits this himself, and 
speaks in the highest terms of your son-in-law's 
straightforwardness. I must tell you candidly, we 
were a little nettled at our client's reserve, but we 
now think he imagined he was acting rightly in 
withholding some unpleasant particulars until this 
gentleman's arrival." 

" Then he is a gentleman ? " inquired Mr. 
Alton. 

" Yes, but a not very straightforward one, I 
should say," was the answer. "We have under- 
taken his business, and agreed to be his solicitors, 
and therefore I am scarcely right perhaps in remark- 
ing that this Mr. Anthony Hardell is not at all to 
my taste." 

"And is his name Anthony also?" asked Mr. 
Alton. 

" Yes, it seems to have been a favourite in the 
family." 

" How very singular." 

" Not at all ; we have to do with a property now 
in which nine Julias are interested." 
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^* In what way do you distinguish one from the 
other?" 

^^ Oh ! we add the names of their husbands to 
those who are married, and the spinsters, happily, 
have some second appellation, as Julia Louise, Julia 
Constance, and so forth ; in fact, to exhaust the 
matter, the world is too full of people, and it is 
impossible to find fresh names for them all. Fresh 
combinations must be exhausted in another genera* 
tion, and then lawyers will have to fall back on 
numerals. There could scarcely be more than ten 
of the same Christian name in any single family, I 
should hope, even in another hundred years.'* 

" This man has no children ? " observed Mr. Alton. 

" No ; and has been married many years ; so I 
hope your grandson may have Lovell's Court yet." 

" You seem to take a kindly interest in my son- 
in-law and grandson," said Mr. Alton, pleased almost, 
in spite of himself, at the lawyer's altered tone. 

" I am immensely interested in your son-in-law, 
Mr. Alton," answered Mr. St. John with emphasis ; 
" all the more, perhaps, because I once did him an 
injustice." 

*' Well, do you know, so did I," confessed the other. 

"I wish you understood him as well as I do 
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now," said Mr. St. John, " I think you would never 
misjudge him again." 

" I do not believe I shall ; " and the man who had 
laboured under such grievous fears brightened up, 
and looked younger by ten years than Mr. St. John 
remembered him six months before. 

^' Now, shall I make a clean breast of it, and tell 
him everything,'* thought the lawyer, "or shall I 
not?" but even while he was deliberating, Mr. 
Alton, mistaking his silence for a hint that the time 
of London men is valuable, rose, and saying he 
feared he had detained him from his business too 
long, took his departure. 

" Another moment and I should have broken the 
ice," mused Mr. St. John ; " but perhaps it is as 
well ;" in which conclusion, notwithstanding his long 
acquaintance with men and things, he chanced to 
be mistaken. Since, after all, it is always a comfort 
to reflect that what will come, everyone who had a 
right to know anything knows it, and that no good- 
natured friend or sneaking enemy can point a 
moral to greater advantage, or adorn a tale with 
more truthful embellishments, than has already 
been done by yourself — or some one in your con- 
fidence. 
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Yes, it might have been better, but it was not to 
be, and so Mr. Alton returned to Edin, where 
already the old gloom was settling down again on 
Andrew's spirits. He had outlived a great danger ; 
he had, during the last year, avoided shipwreck on 
more than one sunken rock, but he knew that he 
should not be able to avert discovery for ever. Just 
as a man, who is always in firont of the battle, can 
scarcely hope that when the victory is won and the 
colours are waving triumphantly, he shall be there 
too, so^ in like manner Andrew Hardell understood 
there would come a blow from some unsuspected 
quarter to end the suspense, and the joy and the 
wretchedness for ever. 

He had dreamed his dream of fancied security 
long enough ; when any day, any hour, any 
minute, there might arrive the certainty that the 
only thing he could do was to pocket what money 
he possessed and leave that letter on his wife's table, 
and go forth as though wife, and child, and honour, 
and reputation, and fame, had never been for him 
other than idle words spoken by idler lips. 

But, in the meantime, two things essential for the 
flight he had proposed to himself were dwindling 
away — money and health. Upon the first Mr. 
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McPhail's friend had drawn to a serious extent; 
whilst regarding the second, no man can spend 
sleepless nights and anxious days, no man, more 
especially who has started like Andrew Hardell, 
with a broken constitution, and fail to feel that the 
human machine was not intended by its Creator to 
last for ever. 

He could not have said where or how he felt ill. 
Had any doctor sounded his lungs, he might have 
declared them to be sound ; had he listened to the 
throbbings of his heart, he would have pronounced 
that organ free from disease ; there was not a com- 
plaint he could have carried to a medical man, not 
a symptom he could have described that would 
have enabled the most skilful in the land to form a 
correct diagnosis of his case. 

I wonder that no skilful doctor has ever thought 
it worth his while to investigate how many people 
die annually, not in consequence of any disease to 
speak of, but merely because they are tired of 
life ; because out of the turmoil, and the fret, and 
the maddening excitement, and the sickening sus- 
pense, they drop into the grave just as a man, 
weary of the noise of some great city thorough- 
fare, turns aside from his fellows into the blessed 
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quiet of an unfrequeDted court or alley, to walk 
there all alone. 

We cannot tell — they could not tell — why they do 
it ; we and they can only understand that worn out 
with the business of existence, faint and weary with 
tramping over life's stony pavements, there comes a 
time when, leaving all memory of past enjoyments, 
all hope of pleasures to come, the man or the 
woman deserts the beaten tracks of life, and craves 
for nothing better than to be wrapped up under the 
green turf till the Judgment Day. Travellers who 
droop by the way, you may remark ; soldiers who fall 
out of rank, and are unworthy of the uniform they 
wear ; but oh 1 friends, it is not given to everyone 
to bear the scorching heat and the biting cold, the 
blustering wind and the pelting rain, with sublime 
equanimity. 

It was just this which had come to Andrew 
Hardell. He felt weary, and there was no place 
where he might turn aside for rest; he felt worn, 
and there was no shady place — no pleasant fountain 
where he could sit, out of the glare of existence, 
listening to the murmuring of the waters till his 
nerves were restrung — till the harp of existence was 
in tune once more. 
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Sometimes — when it was night — ^he determined 
to bear this mental agony no longer ; to-morrow I 
must tell Joy all. Often in the morning he thought, 
before evening I will watch an opportunity and test 
her love ; but he could not do it ; many to morrows 
passed away, evenings merged into night, and still 
Joy knew nothing, understood nothing, save that her 
husband was not looking so well as she could wish. 

"I wish you would nm up to London and seQ 
Dr. Small, Anthony," she said. 

"And why should I see Dr. Small?" he an- 
swered ; " I am quite well." 

"No," she persisted, "you are not; you have 
never looked strong since that dreadful wet day 
when you went oflF without a word, or even a pair 
of dry socks." 

" My dear Joy, what a way of putting things 1 " 

" I shall put things just as I please. You never 
have been well since. You will go to Dr. Small, 
won't you? and tell me every word he says;" 
and she put her hands on his shoulder and looked 
up in his face and kissed him. Oh, the love and 
the non-comprehension of these women 1 

"Had you not better go to Dr. Small your- 
self, Joy, and describe my symptoms, and bring 
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^I vant you to tell me that, please,"* Mr. 
Hardell snssesied ; ^ I Cucnot be both doctor and 
patient, can I ?"* 

*' A great manv patients fancy they know more 
than we doctors,'' replied the other, " but let that 
pass; describe your symptoms, I am not going to 
ask you any questions at present" 

** I have no symptoms," was the answer. 

" Then what brings you here? " 

" I want to know what ails me." 

" How am I to know what ails you unless you tell 
nie ? Look you, sir. I am a doctor, you a clergy- 
man. Suppose a man went to you to confess, and 
said, I am miserable; and you asked, WTiat makes 
you miserable ? And he replied, I do not know. 
You would regard him either as a rogue or as a 
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dyspeptic fool. Now, no one comes to me without 
having some vague idea or fear of disease. What 
is your idea or fear ? " 

" I have no fear, and I have no idea," was the 
reply. " I only know that whereas twelve months 
ago I could walk eight or ten miles, it is a trouble 
to me to visit even my nearest parishioners. Not 
long since I could preach without exhaustion in a 
large building, and now my voice sounds feeble even 
in our little village church. I sleep well enough ; 
I eat fairly ; I do not study much. I take suffi- 
cient but not excessive exercise, and yet I am here, 
without even a reasonable excuse for having come." 

" Let me feel your pulse." 

Andrew stretched out his wrist. 

" I want to sound your chest. You need not take 
off your coat. I suspect your lungs are strong 
enough." 

" Then what is it?" demanded the patient. 

" Your disease is mental, sir," was the calm 
reply. "I do not mean that you are mentally 
affected ; but your body will shortly become diseased 
if vou do not take immediate mental rest. I can 
do nothing for you. I shall write no prescription. 
Think your trouble or anxiety over quietly, and 
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come to me again a month hence. I do not want 
another guinea — indeed, I will not take this ; bnt I 
do wish to see you again." 

A wish, however, which, in its own small way, 
like many others on this earth, was destined never 
to be gratified. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IN ALTON WOOD. 

The summer was past, and autumn had come once 
again to tinge with russet and gold, with purple and 
red, the woods that ran down to the very verge of 
Eclin village. Bright were the holly berries, scarlet 
the clusters of the mountain-ash, the rowan tree ; 
dark hung the brown seeds that had succeeded to 
the white elder-flowers, esteemed by rural maidens 
a specific for the removal of sun-burn ; gleaming 
through the hedges ran the nightshade, now dis- 
playing crimson instead of its former violet and 
yellow. Nuts were hanpng from the filbert-trees 
— pippins were waiting to be gathered in the cot- 
tagers' gardens — ^hops climbing around the porches 
were fit for picking — flower-beds were all ablaze 
with geraniums and calceolarias, whilst in the even- 
VOL. m. p 
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ings the scent of double-stocks, late mignionette, 
and heliotrope filled the air. Already robins were 
beginning to sing. Everything, in &cty told that 
autumn liad come, and that Nature was donning 
her gayest dress, adding every beauty she could 
group around her, ere bidding farewell to the light 
and the sunshine — to the loveliness and the verdure 
— which were so soon to fade away, or be covered 
from sight until the spring-time of another year by 
winter's frosts and snows. 

For sufficient reasons, so perhaps the reader 
may think, Andrew Hardell entertained no affection 
for that season when the leaf begins to turn — ^when 
the corn-fields are bare and yellow — when, spite of 
the gorgeous colouring and the gay flowers, and 
the wealth and luxuriance of trailing bramble and 
perfectly-ripened fruit, we feel that the glory of the 
year is over, that the loveliness of its youth, and the 
strength of its middle age has departed, and that 
all the sunshine and beauty on which we gaze are 
but hectic flushes on a cheek which will soon be 
white and cold. 

Was it not almost autumn when he ascended 
Criffel, and looked down upon Colvend ? Was not 
the broom yellow then, and the gorse a blaze of 
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gold ? Was not the heather still purple, though a 
trifle faded ? and were not the corn-fields where the 
late- stacks still stood, reaped, and only waiting 
to be gathered ? 

Ay, truly ; and it was autunm also when, from 
Kirkcudbright jail, he saw the woods on the Tor Hill 
changing colour from day to day ; and all the time 
he journeyed from Kirkcudbright to Dumfries the 
late autumn sun streamed across the great expanse 
of moss and bog through which most of the dreary 
road ran. Likewise it was dull autumn weather 
while he lay in the terrible prison in Buccleugh 
Street, awaiting his trial ; and it was one autumn 
day likewise that my lords Glanlorn and Craigie 
came by the Edinburgh highway, and were met by 
a goodly company, which escorted them into Dum- 
fries, the while the bells were ringing in honour of 
their arrival. 

Memory may fall asleep for a time — it generally 
does, indeed, after the first excitement of some great 
calamity is overpast — but it wakens again with 
every sense sharpened, and recalls to the ear and 
the eye of many and many a sufferer small details 
of misery formerly overlooked, words which were 
spoken, events which occurred, things which were 
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beheld, and that yet in the harry and shock of more 
important events were then scarce noted. 

In Essex Marsh Andrew Hardell; — only just 
escaped from an awful peril — scarcely realizing the 
effect his past, over which he had possessed so little 
control, must of neces^ty have upon the future, that 
was still to a great extent his to make or to mar — 
had not thought of such small details as those I 
have attempted to describe. It was only, indeed, 
when years passed by — when, in a word, he realized 
what the possession of perfect happiness might 
])rove, could he manage but to catch the hem of her 
garment and compel her to remain with him — that 
small things — such as the odour of falling leaves, the 
spectacle of woods gay with changeful colours, the 
notes of special birds, the mention of familiar names, 
grey pictures representing the sea-shore, as seen in 
the uncertainty of early morning light, paintings of 
men waiting for their trial, or lying in their cells, 
the sound of familiar melodies — ^began to affect 
him. 

He had schooled himself, little by little, to endure 
the chafing of such trifles, but the irritation of the 
memories they called up was none the less trying 
for that. In the autumn he had sown, and for ever 
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after the autumn seemed to him seed-time and har- 
vest also. His sheaves, should he ever cease gar- 
nering them ? Would there ever come to him a 
spring full of naught save grace and beauty — green 
leaves — swelling buds — jubilant birds — ^fields dotted 
with lambs — orchards full of bloom and promise — 
woods dotted with white anemones, and primroses, 
and violets — sparkling streams — clear skies — with 
not a prevision of winter or thought of autumn to 
mar the prospect ? 

Would it ever be so ? Dare he hope that in the 
future an hour might come — even an hour — when 
he should be able to say " the worst is passed," and, 
clasping Joy's hand, look in her dear eyes, without 
a mist of sorrow dimming his own ? 

Through the woods, then, where the bright-eyed 
squirrels climbed nimbly from branch to branch — 
where ever and anon the jay's brilliant feathers 
strewed the ground, and in close proximity the body 
of a kite was nailed warningly to an adjacent tree — 
where the monotonous cooing of the wild pigeons 
half soothed, half wearied the ear — Andrew Har- 
dell, still carrying about with him that " mind 
diseased " of which mention was made in the pre- 
ceding chapter, walked slowly, thinking of many 
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things and persons, more especially of Anthony 
Ilardell, ^^ho had in one sense so completely made 
his life, and in another so completely marred it. 

But for him he had never known Joy — but for 
him he had never understood thoroughly the mean- 
ins: of the word " misery." Upon the very ruins of 
another man's life Anthony had built the edifice 
of his own, and now he was lording it away in 
Somersetshire ; he and his wife were asked here, 
there, everywhere. Lavishly he entertained, la- 
vishly he spent, and yet all the arts of man seemed 
incapable of getting that two thousand pounds out 
of his hands. 

First with one excuse, then with another, he put 
off Mr. St. John. He must have time, he said ; he 
had only just entered into possession. 

"Yes, but the accumulated rentals?" Mr. St. 
John suggested. 

"Will be required to make the place habit- 
able." 

"This is, however, so essentially a debt of 
honour " 

" That its repayment must be left to my conve- 
nience," answered Mr. Hardell. 

" We have a client who will find the amount if 
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you bind yourself to repay him at so much 
a year." 

" No ; it is a matter between rae and Andrew, 
and I cannot bring a stranger into it." 

" Then will you pay a portion, as a mere ackncw- 
lodgment of the debt ? " — in reply to which Anthony 
said he would think the matter over, and write 
when he returned to Somersetshire. 

But when he returned to Somersetshire Mr. 
Anthony Hardell did not write at all. Letter after 
letter arrived from his lawyers, but never received 
an answer. He had time to receive and to pay 
visits, to see architects concerning the additions he 
conceived his house required, to go abroad, to join 
a fishing party in Ireland, but he found no leisure 
to think of his old friend, whose life had been such 
a perfect failure through him. 

"I intend," wrote Mr. St. John to Andrew 
Hardell — and this letter was received on the morn- 
ing of that autumn day of which I am writing 
— " I intend to run over to Lovell's Court, and if 
I cannot come to some satisfactory understanding 
with Mr. Hardell, throw up the conduct of his 
business. I am quite disgusted with the whole 
affair." 
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''Always the same," thought the man who 
was walking idly through woods the autumnal 
colours were beautifying. ** Always the same ; " 
and he sighed heavily, for he wanted that money 
much. 

He wanted it for many purposes — to settle on 
Joy — to put things which had again gone crooked 
with Mr. Alton a little straight — to pay Mr. 
McPhail's friend that quarter's allowance which 
was now regularly demanded — to replace the fund 
he had put aside against an evil day, now reduced 
almost to nil. For these and many more things he 
desired the repayment of that principal and interest 
it seemed to him he was never to touch even a 
sovereign of again while he lived. "After I am 
dead, perhaps," he thought, "Anthony may, for 
very shame." And then he sighed, thinking if he 
were dead the tangle would be all unloosed — the 
silk wound — the future of others plain. 

He was so occupied with these meditations that 
he had not noticed a man advancing towards him 
along one of the grassy paths that led through 
Alton Wood — indeed, until he was close upon him, 
Mr. Hardell did not perceive the approaching 
figure, or recognize it as that of Mr. McPhail. 
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" Good morning," said the stranger, touching his 
hat. 

" Good morning," answered Andrew, instinctively 
returning the greeting. " What a splendid morn- 
ing I " and then he stopped, suddenly remembering 
McPhail. 

" You know what brings me here, I suppose ? " 
the latter began. 

" I can guess," was the reply. 

" Brownson sold me, and you have been keeping 
him quiet ever since. Now, Mr. Andrew Hardell, 
you must keep me quiet too." 

" I do not understand you," said Andrew, feeling 
the whole inquiry was commencing de novo, 

" Oh ! yes," was the reply, " you do, for a cer- 
tainty. I am aware you are Andrew Hardell, and 
none other; but as I could not quite verify my 
certainty, I have come down here for that object. 
Shall I go on, or will you buy me off now ? " 

For a moment the man he addressed paused ; 
then he said — 

"It is not the first time I have been subjected 
by you to threats of this sort, and if you are deter- 
mined to persist in them I must refer you to my 
solicitors." 
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" And what if I refuse to be referred to yonr 
solicitors ? " 

" I must in any event refuse the honour of 
further conversation with you;*' and Andrew was 
moving on, when the other stopped him. 

"I do not think," he said, "it is quite optional 
whether you will or not Had you acted fsur with 
me; had Brownson acted fair, I might not have 
been so hard ; but you have done me once — twice, — 
once with Johnstoun, once with Brownson ; and 
you cannot expect that I should show mercy for 



ever." 



"My good fellow, keep your mercy for those 
that want it," said Mr. Hardell, endeavouring to 
put him aside, but McPhail held his ground. 

"I like that," he remarked. "I like it espe- 
cially, from a man who has Brownson in his pay — 
who is bribing that blackguard to keep quiet. 
I put him on the scent — I brought him down 
here ; and then you and he quietly fling me over, 
and " 

"I shaH give you in charge if you molest me 
further," remarked Mr. Hardell. 

"Oh! you will — will you? and I may go to 
your respectable father-in-law, and ask him if he 
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knows who that precious lot really is to whom he 
has given his daughter ? " 

"Yes, you can do so, if you like," Andrew 
replied. 

" Well, cool as you are, I think I can find a way 
to bring you to reason. Suppose you give me in 
charge, as you must if I am lying, and that I call 
David Johnstoun for a witness, what then?" and 
he hissed out the last two words, with an almost 
devilish expression of hate in his face ; while 
Andrew nervously clutched at the lower branches 
of a sycamore tree, as he answered without even a 
tremour is his voice — 

" Then, Mr. McPhail, the game would be quite 
up, for I should never expect any honest man to 
perjure himself on my account. You are quite 
right — I am Andrew Hardell ; and having said 
so much — to repeat your own question, *What 
then?;" 

"Why then, of course," said McPhail, taken 
somewhat aback by this coolness, " Mr. Alton 
would pay any sum of money to keep the matter 
Quiet." 

"You are wrong there, my friend," was the 
reply. " He would not give you one sixpence." 
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" But you would," said the other. 

"I have nothing to give;" and after that there 
ensued a dead silence, which was at length broken 
by McPhail, who said — 

" Mr. Hardell, let us act feir and above-board/' 

'^ If you like to act fair and above-board, I can- 
not have the slightest objection," was the reply. 

*'Do not talk like that if we are to do any 
business together," exclaimed the man, almost 
fiercely. 

" I have no desire to do any business with you 
of any kind whatsoever," said Andrew quietly. 

" But I say you shall ; is it worth nothing to you 
to keep the world from knowing who you are — to 
prevent your wife despising you — your son cursing 
your memory ? I do not want much, sir ; I just 
ask enough to leave England for ever, and land me 
in a new country with twenty pounds in my pocket. 
Say a cool hundred and twenty down — and you 
have seen the last of Matthew McPhail.*' 

'' I would willingly pay that sum and more to be 
assured I should never look upon your face again ; 
but I have not a hundred pounds in the world or 
the means of getting it, besides which, surely that 
sum can be a matter of no importance to you ; it is 
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not so many months since you compelled David 
Johnstoun to pay four times one hundred pounds, 
for debts contracted by you, only two days before 
his bankruptcy." 

** That is true, but all I bought only brought me 
in eighty pounds ; and what was eighty with the 
Derby coming on ?/' 

" Not much certainly, if you were determined to 
lose it. To come back to business, however, I 
have not a hundred pounds, or a hundred pence 
for that matter, to give you." 

" But Mr. Alton ," ventured the other. 

"Mr. Alton would quarrel with me, but never 
patch up a peace with you; so it is useless your 
looking for assistance to that quarter." 

"I imagine, however, you have friends, who to 
avoid the scandal ," began McFhail. 

" You certainly know very little of me, when you 
fail to be aware I have no friends. The day I 
stood my trial at Dumfnes parted me as utterly 
from them as though I had been swallowed up in 
the depths of the sea." 

" Would not vour wife " 

" If you dare to bring her or her name into this 
matter, I will choke you like a dog;" and Mr. 
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Hardell turned furiously upon his tormentor^ as 
though he desired to anticipate the " if," and crush 
him where he stood. 

" Gently, sir, gently," said McPha'il. " I did 
not mean to offend," and he stood for a moment, 
as though considering. "You have been paying 
Brownson ; I know that, because he has not done a 
hand's turn since he came home with me ; and now 
talks of buying a public-house, some place out 
Barnet way." 

" Yes, I am aware of his intention — in fact, to 
avoid all mystification, I pay for the house." 

** Then, if you can pay him, why not me ?'* 

"For the simple reason that he has quite ex- 
hausted my resources," Andrew replied, 

"But you could borrow, sir. Gentlemen like 
you can always borrow. It is only a hundred 
and twenty pounds I ask ; and I do not believe 
another soul worth speaking of besides myself 
and Brownson suspects who you really are. It 
is worth the money to be clear of us both; you 
can bind me up any way you like. I only want 
to leave the country. I am sick of the whole 
concern, and I will never mention your name to 
mortal — ^I swear it. Although I am stopping in 
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the village — ^have been for a day or two trying to 
get speech with you — ^no one shall hear a word of 
the matter from me. 

" Where are you stopping ?" asked Andrew, with 
what coolness he could muster ; for surely this was 
carrying the war into very close quarters. 

" At Mrs. Pi-yce'e," was the reply. 

A shudder he could neither prevent nor account 
for, shook the man as he received this information, 
but he said, quietly and calmly enough — 

"Then here I will see you to-morrow. Give 
me twenty-four hours to consider your proposi- 
tion." 

** It is no trap — you will not give me in charge ?" 
asked McPhail, anxiously. 

" In charge, man ; how could that benefit me ? " 
was Andrew's almost scornful answer. Hearing 
which McPhail said— not without a certain amount 
of hesitation — 

" Well, I will give you twenty-four hours, and 
trust you ; good day." 

"Good day," Andrew answered, walking on 
towards the village, while McPhail pursued his way 
through the wood, thinking to himself that the 
matter was as good as settled. 
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" I shall have the money or an order for it to- 
morrow," he considered. 

'^I will ask St John to pay his passage and 
give him an. order on some Australian house for 
twenty pounds,** the Curate thought ; but even while 
he was arguing the ftos and com of such a course, 
he looked up and suddenly started. 

Those who have been unfortunate are generally 
superstitious, and a great dread seized upon An- 
drew HardelFs soul and took possession of it, when 
he beheld the woman he and McPhail had men- 
tioned but a few minutes before, dressed in her very 
best apparel, approaching the stile leading through 
Alton Woods to the Hall. 

" Allow me to assist you, Mrs. Pryce," said he, 
and be held out his hand to help the buxom widow 
over her diflSculty ; " these stiles are very awkward 
for — ^ladies." 

" Oh, sir, things will be different when you are 
master here. Mr. Alton is a nice affable gentle- 
man, but he does not consider those below him as 
you do, sir." 

"It is very good of you to think so," Andrew 
replied, *' but it is mere partiality on your part ; 
Mr. Alton likes his fellow-creatures much better 
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than I ever did, and furthermore, I shall never 
be the owner of Alton Hall, as you ought to know 
quite well." 

'' Then more is the pity, sir, that is all I have to 
say, sir ; " and the widow, after a profound courtesy, 
walked briskly on, her silk dress rustling amongst 
the fallen leaves as she pursued her way. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
MB. Alton's visitor. 

When Mrs. Pryce reached the Hall, she did not 
go to the Hall door like one who, having a right 
of entrance, feels no fear to knock and ring, but 
repaired rather to that side of the mansion which 
looked out over a wild piece of land called The 
Wilderness, intersected only by a back road, or 
rather avenue, that led to the stable-yard. 

Before the stable-yard could be reached, however, 
the visitor arrived at a gate, which afforded ingress 
to a small court that in its turn led to the kitchens 
and offices of the Hall. 

At an inner door Mrs. Pryce rang modestly, and 
when, in answer to her summons, there appeared a 
rosy-cheeked girl, a late addition to the establish- 
ment, the widow said insinuatingly — 
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" Is Mrs. Margold within, my dear, and could I 
see her ? " 

Now, Mrs. Margold was the housekeeper, but it 
was not Mrs. Margold the widow wanted to see, for 
once landed in that lady's snug apartment, Mrs. 
Pryce said — 

" Gould you manage to get me five minutes' talk 
with Mr. Alton, and nobody be a bit wiser ? " 

" Lord's sake, Mrs. Pryce, what is it ? you look 
like one scared. What has happened?" 

" Something has happened, Mrs. Margold, about 
which I can speak to no one but Mr. Alton. Is he 
within ? " 

" 1 think so ; but is there nothing I can get for 
you — a glass of wine — a glass of water — a thim- 
bleful of spirits?" 

*'Let me see Mr. Alton, that is all I want," 
interrupted Mrs. Pryce. " If you can manage it 
without Mr. Hardell knowing." 

"It is sometliing dreadful then, Mrs. Pryce?" 

" I do not know yet what it may be ; but I am 
bound to tell him," answered the widow, putting 
her handkerchief to her eyes ; whereupon the house- 
keeper, believing that the sooner Mr. Alton was put 
in possession of the facts, the sooner her natural 
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curiosity would be relieved, left the room in order 
to ascertain if her master were disengaged, and 
willing to see Mrs. Pryce. 

" lie is," she came back to say, " in the break- 
fast-room, reading * The Times * newspaper. Miss 
Joy — (the servants still called her so amongst 
themselves) — has driven over to St. Alark'd, and 
Mr. Ilardell is gone to Eclin." 

" Mrs. Marpold,'* observed Mrs. Pryce, solemnly, 
pausing on the threshold of the housekeeper's 
apartment, " answer me truly, were you ever able 
to account for that marriage ? " 

" Do you mean Miss Joy's ? No, 1 never could, 
though he is a nice civil-spoken gentleman, and a 
fine preacher." 

" It was witchcraft," exclaimed Mrs. Pryce. 

" Heaven be good to us ; is it about that you 
have come to Mr. Alton?" 

''It is something very like it," answered Mrs. 
Pryce ; and delighted with the impression she had 
already produced, she hurried along the passage to 
the room where Mr. Alton was awaiting her. 

" So you want me on particular business, Mrs. 
Pryce ? " he began good-humouredly, pointing to a 
chair; "I hope you have come to ask my advice 
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concerning the best mode of investing a thousand 
pounds. Is that the difficulty ?" 

" No, sir," answered Mrs. Pryce, and she smoothed 
out first her bonnet-strings, and then the fringe of 
her shawl. 

" I hope you have not seen anyone who has per- 
suaded you to marry again ? " said Mr. Alton. " I 
am certain Eclin could never spare you." 

" No, sir," she again replied ; " I have seen too 
much of matrimony to wish to try it a second time.' 

" I am sorry to hear you say that, Mrs. Pryce," 
remarked Mr. Alton. 

" Oh, sir, I hope you may not be far sorrier 
before I have said one-half of what I have to say ; " 
and the widow put her handkerchief to her eyes, filling 
Mr. Alton's soul the while with a terrible disrest. 

"My good Mrs. Pryce," he commenced, sooth- 
ingly, "pray calm yourself; if I can be of any 
assistance to you in your distress, I shall be most 
happy, only let me know." 

"It's not me, Mr. Alton," she interrupted, "it's 
for you and yours I am grieved and heart-broken 
to-day." 

"My dear woman, what can you mean? Me 
and mine ! " he repeated incredulously. 
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" You and Miss Joy — ^you and Miss Joy." 

^' Has any accident happened to her ; is she ill ; 
have the ponies ran away; has the phaeton been 
upset?'' and he was walking towards the door when 
the widow begged him to be calm. 

^' ]\[iss Joy is well in health as far as I know, 
sir ; but oh ! " 

** Mrs. Pryce," said 'Mr. Alton, after the fashion 
of a man who had grown impatient of a preface, 
"if you have anything to tell that concerns my 
daughter or myself, tell it ; I can bear anything, 
short of her death, better than suspense." 

"It is a long story, sir," Mrs. Pryce sub- 
mitted. 

"Then the sooner you commence, the sooner 
it will be ended," remarked Mr. Alton, a little 
ungraciously. 

Mrs. Pryce had not read much poetry in her life- 
time, except such as assumed the form of valentines ; 
but her thoughts unconsciously paraphrased those 
of the not unillustrious individual who arrived at the 
conclusion that " Ingratitude, thy name is man ! " 

The day was to be hers, however, she knew, and 
armed with this conviction, she once more smoothed 
down her bonnet-strings, and began — 
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" When Miss Joy — I ask pardon — ^Mrs. Hardell 
was married, it took us all by surprise." 

" Surely that is a very old story?" suggested Mr. 
Alton, with an assumption of indifference he was 
far from feeling. 

" It is not so long gone but that everyone in Eclin 
can remember the wedding," retorted the widow. 

" True," said Mr. Alton ; " pray proceed." 

" We wondered who the gentleman could be that 
— being only a curate — ^you were content to take 
for your daughter's husband, and " 

"Mrs. Pryce, whither is all this tending?" 
interrupted Mr. Alton. 

" Sir, do you know who he is now ? " 

" He is, as you have said, my daughter's husband." 

" And what else, sir?" 

" The Curate of Eclin." 

" And what else, sir ? " 

" A most popular preacher." 

" And what else, sir ? " 

"Next heir to one of the finest properties in 
Somersetshire ; but whither, Mrs. Pryce, I ask again, 
is all this tending ? " 

"And what else, sir?" She rose as she spoke, 
and Mr. Alton rose too. 
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"Woman," he demanded, "what do you mean?" 

" I mean this, sir ; did it ever occur to you that 
your daughter's husband's name was Andrew and 
not Anthony, and that he had stood his trial for 
murder at Dumfries t " 

Next moment Mrs. Pryce rang the bell violently. 
"Send Mrs. Margold here," she commanded ; "your 
master is very ill indeed." 

"You are mistaken, Mrs. Pryce," said Mr. 
Alton, at this juncture, " it was only a momentary 
faintness, to which I have latterly been subject. 
Bring me a glass of water, Jenkins. And now, 
Mrs. Pryce," he said, when the man left the room, 
"let me thank you for your intelligence and your 
good intentions, whilst at the same time I beg to 
tell you that you have been entirely misinformed." 

" I am sure, sir, I am thankful to hear it. Only 
one day last May — a dreadful wet day it was, for 
certain — a strange gentleman came into my shop, 
inquiring his way to the Hall, when Mr. Hardell 
was looking at some wools for Miss Joy — I beg 
pardon, Mrs. Hardell. Of course I looked to Mr. 
Hardell ; when all of a sudden the strange gentle- 
man cried out, ' Good God ! Andrew, how you are 
changed ;' and Mr. Hardell made answer, * My 
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name is not Andrew, but Anthony ; have you for- 
gotten ? ' " 

" As I told you, Mrs. Pryce, a clear case of mis- 
taken identity. Put the tumbler down, Jenkins," 
added Mr. Alton ; " and I am much obliged, Mrs, 
Margold, but I feel quite well again. I am sorry 
to have disturbed you." 

" No case of mistaken identity, sir," said the 
widow, firmly, when the door closed behind footman 
and housekeeper ; " there is a gentleman lodging 
with me at the present moment, sir, if you would only 
send for him, as would tell you the same story, and 
more to the back of it — how he murdered the gen- 
tleman, and ran away with his wife, and has been 
preaching under another man's name for years and 
years, and would have taken another man's property 
if the law would have let him ; and," rising, " sir, I 
am sorry to have given offence, but wrong is wrong, 
and right is right ; and not knowing as you was 
aware of the facts before, I made so free as to come 
and tell you, thinking it would be better for you to 
hear the worst from a friend, though humble, than 
from a foe." 

" I wish you to leave this house," was all Mr. 
Alton's answer. " I believe you are lying ; but if 
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you are not lying, I curse you for bringing the new^ 
you have. There, if you expected a reward, take it 
in that sentence, for you will never get any other 
from me." 

" Sir, I have already had my reward ; but thank 
you all the same." 

" Who has put you on to this, then ? " asked Mr. 
Alton; but the woman declining to impart such 
peculiarly private information, smiled, courtesied, 
and departed. 

" There will be a nice scene there before night," 
she considered, as, escaping the housekeeper and 
Jenkins, she let herself out by the hall-door. " He 
had better have married some one in his own walk 
of life. Murderer or not, I. would have been true 
to him." 

Which was doubtful, as are the tempers and the 
tongues of women. 

Concerning them, who shall prophesy to-day what 
they may do to-morrow ? 

Mrs. Pryce had at all events wreaked her 
revenge, and walked home contentedly through the 
woods, her silk dress rustling amongst the fallen 
leaves, as it had rustled after she left Andrew 
Hardell. 
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Left to himself, Mr. Alton marvelled what he 
should do. Not for one instant did he disbelieve 
Mrs. Pryce's tale. On the contrary, it carried con- 
viction with it. His daughter's husband was An- 
drew Hardell ; the present owner of the Somerset- 
shire property was Anthony Hardell. 

Pull it, twist it, look at it as he would, he could 
put no other construction on the narrative. 

" He has deceived me from the beginning," he 
thought, " but he shall deceive me no more." 

All the man's long-suffering patience — all the 
years he had served God so faithfully — ^all the time 
he had struggled against the only real love his life 
had kndwn — all the tenderness he had lavished on 
Joy — these things were forgotten. In the scales of 
worldly justice they were but as a feather's weight 
when pitted against the sin of concealment now 
brought home to him. 

" He was a murderer," thought Mr. Alton. " A 
murderer, he married my child ; a murderer, he has 
lived under my roof. Well, it shall never cover the 
three of us again. I will tell him I now know all, 
and then " 

Mr. Alton did not even mentally finish his sen- 
tence, which, however, meant for Andrew farewell 
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to every hope his poor life yet held — farewell to 
wife and child and home. The hour was close at 
hand — the minutes that were bearing it to him 
hurried along — whilst he, still trusting he might 
yet keep the enemy at bay a little longer, walked 
on under the autumnal sky unconscious of its 
approach. 

But how was Mr. Alton to compass that final 
interview? — there was the question — how, without 
Joy's ))articipation ? 

She must leave for London, he decided —leave, 
if possible, before her husl)and's return. Andrew, 
he knew, intended walking over to Great Garten, 
where he had some business to transact with his 
Rector. When he went to Garton he usually dined 
with Mr. Weymer, returning home about ten or 
eleven o'clock. 

" If he do that to-day," considered Mr. Alton, 
" Joy shall be away before his return. I can have 
no parting interview. She must never look upon 
his face again." And he sat in his room considering 
how he should most easily be able to get her away, 
until his daughter returned, and came into the 
apartment looking bright and beautiful as ever. 

" Oh ! papa," she exclaimed, *' why are you not 
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out ? It is such a lovely day — so crisp and clear — 

and But what is the matter ? " she added, after 

an abrupt pause. " Are you ill ? Papa, dear, 
what is it ? " 

She was kneeling by his side in a moment, with 
her arms twined around his neck and her eyes 
lifted curiously to his face. "What is it?" she 
repeated; "has anything happened? — where is 
Anthony? — something is wrong with Harry?" 

"Your husband has gone down to Garton, and 
the boy is well," he answered, with an effort. 

" Then what is it, papa ? — are you ill ? — has any 
trouble fallen upon you?'* 

''Yes, my dear," he said; "the greatest trouble 
of my life, not excepting your mother's death, has 
come to me this day." 

"And can I do nothing?" she asked, her eyes 
brimfull of tears and her lips quivering with fear 
and sympathy. 

"Yes," was the reply; "there is no one who 
can help me but you." 

" Then surely you know you have but to tell me 
what to do, and I will do it." 

For a moment he hesitated. She did not com- 
prehend what she was promising; she could not. 
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of course, guess what he demanded at her hands. 
He was dear to her, but there was another dearer 
still, and he was a murderer I That thought de- 
cided him. 

" Joy," he began, " if I asked a great sacrifice 
at your hands — if I required almost as marvellous 
a faith as Isaac must have felt in his father — should 
you be able to make or to give it?" 

" I hope so," she answered, bravely enough, 
though her face was deadly pale and her voice 
subdued almost to a whisper. "What is it you 
want me to do — father ? " 

"Not much at present," was his answer. "I 
only want you to go to London by the first train 
you can catch — take a letter for me to my solicitor ; 
then go to Mrs. Desmond's, and remain with her 
for the night. Most probably I shall join you 
to-morrow, and then we must go to Paris together. 
I want you to ask no questions, and to speak on 
this subject to no person till I give you permission 
to do so." 

" Of course Anthony knows ? " 

" I have not seen him since the news arrived. I 
will explain everything to him fully on his return." 

She looked at her father uncertainly for a 
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moment, then she said, lying her hand on his 
shoulder — 

" Dear, there is nothing 1 would not do for you 
and my husband, so 1 will go. Only say it is no- 
thing very, very dreadful that has happened." 

" My darling, God only can tell." 

" When did you say you would come ? " 

" To-morrow, without fail. And, Joy, I do not 
wish you to take your maid — she would only prove 
an incumbrance to us." 

*'Very well. I will desire her to pack a few 
things for me." 

" Ring, then. Do not leave me, Joy. I cannot 
bear you to be out of my sight." And so she sat 
beside him, holding his hand in hers, till Jenkins 
entered to say the carriage Mr. Alton had ordered 
round was ready. 

"Are you coming with me to the station?" she 
inquired. 

" Of course. The idea, Joy, of asking such a 
question." 

" I did not know. You seem so ill — so utterly 
prostrated. Oh ! papa, do not send me away ; let 
me stay with you, and we will all bear this trouble 
together, whatever it may be." 
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" You can only help me to bear it, Joy, by 
doing as I request." 

"Then I will go. Tell Anthony I could not 
help it — but of course he will know that. Where 
is Harry ? — I must kiss him before I leave." 

" He is asleep, ma'am," said the maid, who stood 
in the hall with her mistress's shawl hung over her 
arm. 

" Then do not wake him," exclaimed Mr. Alton, 
hurriedly. "You will see him again in a day or 
two, Joy. My dear," he added, laying his hand 
on her arm as she was about to run up into the 
nursery, "pray do as I ask you;" and he hurried 
her into the carriage, and bade the coachman 
drive fast in order to catch the afternoon express 
to London. 

Joy did not ask a question as they drove along — 
she sat silent, leaning back, marvelling what it 
could all mean. Never once did she connect this 
trouble with her husband ; but she was utterly, 
hopelessly at a loss to conceive what the grief 
might be that had fallen so suddenly upon her 
father. 

When the station was reached, however — and 
she seated in a compartment alone, and Mr. Alton 
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standing on the platform counting the moments to 
her departure- — she put her head out of the window, 
and said softly — 

" Papa, do tell me all about it." 

But he only shook his head, with an expression 
of such wretchedness in his face as brought the 
tears rolling one by one down Joy's face. 

*' My dear, do not," he entreated, 

"Do you think Isaac behaved any better?" she 
asked, trying to smile — but it was the very ghost of 
a smile. 

" Do not jest about it, darling," he said, as the 
train moved slowly off, ** but pray God to help us." 

She waved her hand to him in answer, and the 
next moment he stood alone on the platform watch- 
ing the express bearing her away. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



THE HOUR STRIKES. 



It was a lovely moonlight night when Andrew 
Hardell walked back from Garton. The air was, 
as Joy had said, crisp and pleasant — the ground 
dry under foot — the woods still, and not a sound to 
break the silence save the owl's occasional whit, 
whit, or the scud of a hare or a rabbit through the 
tangled grass. 

Jlad the man been in robust health, it was just 
the night and the walk he would thoroughly have 
enjoyed ; but when he told the great London physi- 
cian of his lack of strength, he had under- rather 
than over-rated the physical debility which he never 
employed as an excuse for declining any work save 
that of preaching in a large church. 

His voice had grown weak, and Joy, sorrowfully 
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acknowledging the fact, refrained from asking him 
to accept the numerous and often flattering invita- 
tions he received. 

" I wish I had never teazed you into accepting 
them at all," she often said, contritely ; and though 
her husband laughed at her penitence and her ear- 
nestness, he could not avoid wishing mentally the 
same thing over and over again. 

But that was all now past ; and supposing he were 
able to borrow money and get rid of McPhail, might 
he still not hope for many a quiet day to come ? 

He had thought the matter over on his way to 
and from Garton, and decided to ask Mr. St. 
John's 'assistance and advice. One hundred and 
twenty pounds was a large sum to a man who only 
possessed a curate's income, and who had already 
spent all his hardly-saved earnings in procuring 
the silence of Mr. Brownson ; but, upon the other 
hand, it was not a large amount to pay for ease of 
mind, for liberation from that haunting dread which 
had been dogging h^s footsteps now for so many a 
miserable day. 

He would go to London during the course of the 
week and see Mr. St John, and he should then at 
the same time hear whether that gentleman had 
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come to any arrangement with Anthony on the 
subject of the two thousand pounds. 

It had given him a shock to hear McPhail was 
lodging with Mrs. Pryce, and that shock was sup- 
plemented by another when, immediately after 
parting with his persecutor, he met the widow, 
dressed in her very best Sunday attire, taking the 
nearest way to the Hall. At the time he thought 
this an ominous conjuncture of events, but reflec- 
tion satisfied him McPhail was not the man to risk 
his prospects by letting another share his secret; 
and knowing the lady's weak point, he decided that 
to further his own purposes McPhail had indulged 
in a little love-making, and possibly proposed a 
romantic stroll through the woods on that lovely 
autumn day. 

" I only hope she will not throw herself away on 
the fellow," thought Andrew ; for he was well aware 
that Mrs. Pryce had saved money, and he consi- 
dered it by no means improbable that McPhail 
might marry her for the sake of it. " However, 
that is no affair of mine. If she choose to take 
him, let her. Never again will I mix myself up in 
the affairs of other people — no, not if I live to be as 
old as Methusaleh." 
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And having reached this wise resolve — which 
like all other wise resolves came too late to be of 
the slightest benefit to him — he walked steadily 
though slowly home — through the woods — across 
the bridge that spanned the streamlet — along the 
walks which skirted the plantation — to the Hall« 

Arrived in front of the house, he looked towards 
the drawing-room windows — there was no light in 
them ; then he glanced upwards to Joy's dressing- 
room — the windows of which were dark like- 
wise. 

" She is with Harry ! " he exclaimed ; and then he 
remembered she would not be with Harry* at such 
an hour unless he were ill ; and it was consequently 
with a feeling almost of apprehension that he said 
to Jenkins — 

" Where is your mistress ? " 

"Gone to London, sir." 

" Gone to London ! '* repeated Andrew, in amaze- 
ment. " When did she leave ? " 

" Afternoon express, sir. Master went with her 
to the station." 

" Then Mr. Alton is within?" 

" Oh, yes, sir," answered the man, who beneath 
his appearance of well -trained indifference was 
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hiding a perfect volcano of suppressed curiosity. 
" He is in the dining-room, sir." 

** Any visitors ? " 

"No, sir; no visitors at al] to-day, sir;" and 
with brisk alacrity Jenkins received Mr. Hardell's 
light top-coat and hat, and preceded bim to the 
door of the dining-room, which he threw open with 
more empressement, so it seemed to Andrew, than 
ever. 

A bright fire blazed upon the hearth, but the 
French windows opening on to the terrace were still 
open, and Mr. Alton, before speaking to his son-in- 
law, desfi'ed Jenkins to close them. 

"I am astonished to hear Joy has gone to 
London," Andrew remarked. 

" Yes, it was necessary for her to go. I will tell 
you all about it presently;" and then Mr. Alton 
remained silent until Jenkins had quite finished 
closing the windows and pulling down the blinds, 
and drawing the heavy crimson curtains. 

" Will you take coffee, sir?" inquired that useful 
servant, when he had arranged all these minor 
details to his satisfaction. 

" No ; I shall not require anything more to- 
night, thank you," answered Andrew ; and then the 
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door closed, and father-in-law and son-in-law looked 
in each other's face. 

Only for a moment, however — then both, as if 
moved by' some sudden impulse, averted their 
eyes. 

" He has heard something," thought the one. 
*'He knows that I have heard," decided the 
other. 

Yes, it had come ; let the time of suspense seem 
never so long, the moment of certainty arrives at 
last. When he lay in Kirkcudbright and Dumfries 
jail, the days which were to bring my lords G Ian- 
lorn and Craigie appeared to creep away ; and yet 
my lords came, nevertheless. When he sat in the 
Court-house in Buccleugh Street the hours length- 
ened themselves into centuries, but still the verdict 
was given, and the cool night- air immediately after 
fanned his forehead for all that. For years, in like 
manner, he had been dreading this Assize, and now 
it was to be held. 

Let it ; he himself would open the Court. 

*' Why did Joy go to London so suddenly ?*' 

*' I sent her," Mr. Alton answered. 

"Nothing the matter, I hope?" 

** You may hope, Andrew Hardell," said Mr. 
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Alton vehemently, *' but you must also know that 
everything is the matter." 

** Does ske know?" 

" If I can help it, she never shall. Why do you 
sit there silent ? " the heart-broken father went on ; 
'* have you no word to say in your own defence ? 
Have you no explanation to offer, no excuse to 
make ? Can you not say it is all a* mistake ? some 
frightful delusion ? or is it true you killed the man 
— stood your trial for murder?" 

*^ I stood my trial and was acquitted, otherwise 
I should not been talking to you here now." 

" But how acquitted ? There was not a soul in 
England believed you to be innocent, and yet if you 
can only lay your hand on your heart and swear 
before your Maker you never murdered that man, 
liar and hypocrite and cheat as I believe you to be, 
I will go down on my knees and bless you for your 
words." 

For a moment there was a dead silence, then 
Andrew Hardell answered — 

" Mr. Alton, I have been all you say ; I have 
been a liar, a hypocrite, and a cheat, but I can 
lie and cheat no longer. Kenneth Challerson died 
by my act ; I did not mean to kill him, but I did." 
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"And with that same right hand you took my 
daughter to wife ? " 

"Even so;" and the man rose, and striding to- 
wards one of the windows, tore back the heavy 
draperies, and dragged up the blind, and unclasped 
the fastenings, and flung back the sash as though 
the room were stifling him. 

As the world would see him he then beheld him- 
self — an outcast, with the mark of Cain on his 
forehead. 

It was past — let life have what it would of 
misery for him, it could never behold a second so 
brimfull of supreme anguish as that. 

" Spare me ! " he gasped, rather than said, as 
Mr. Alton was recommencing his reproaches. " I 
have long foreseen this hour; I have long been 
striving to steel myself to meet it, but the blow finds 
me still unprepared. Oh God !" he went on, vehe- 
mently, " bow hard it is to believe in the efficacy of 
repentance as regards the next world, since it avails 
so little in this. Now I am going, Mr. Alton," he 
added, more calmly ; " you need not have sent your 
daughter away, I should never have obtruded myself 
on her or you again. If the day ever come when 
you think it well to tell her all you know, give her 
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a letter you will find in the drawer that key opens," 
and he laid cne on the table ; " I leave the matter 
to you. I have no excuse to make, I have no story 
to tell save this : I loved your daughter with a love 
passing that of roan ; I shall love her with the same 
love through time and through eternity/* 

Next instant he was gone — without a hat, with- 
out his top-coat he passed forth into the night. 
The dream was ended — the happiness gone — the 
hope blasted. He had known it would come, but 
he could not tell how. 

In the morning he had risen up confident^ at 
night there was nothing left to him ; no not even 
a shelter where to lay his head. Rushing forth into 
the moonlight, he sped on, unconscious of distance, 
unconscious of fatigue, till he found himself once 
again, after years, on the grey seashore, listening, 
in the majesty of the night, to the lap, lapping of 
the waves as they crept in on the shingle. 

And once again, worn out mentally and bodily, 
he lay down on the green earth and forgot for a 
time, in slumber, his misery and his regret. 

When he awoke the next morning, as, bit by bit, 
the sea washes portions of a wreck upon the beach, 
so memory by degrees gave to him a comprehension 
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of all he had lost — of everything which had, the 
night before, gone down into the depths. 

He had expected it, and yet when the blow was 
dealt, he could scarcely endure the pain, but crawled 
upon his way like one going to his death. 

Some miles from where he had slept, he met a 
boatman, whom he induced to go to the nearest 
town, not St. Mark's, and purchase a covering for 
his head, having procured which he buttoned up his 
coat close, so as to hide his white cravat, and 
making his way to the nearest station, took his 
ticket for London. 

There he went to see Mr. St. John, who told him 
he had been unable to come to any arrangement 
with the new owner of Lovell's Court. 

" Hfe is spending money faster than it can come 
in," remarked the lawyer ; " he has horses, and car- 
riages, and visitors, and workmen, yet he said he 
could not possibly afford to repay you in one Jump 
sum. He offered a hundred a year, and I refused 
it, and threw up the conduct of his affairs, and did 
a very ill-natured and a very unprofessional thing 
on my way back into the bargain." 

"I can scarcely credit that," Andrew remarked, 
with a weary attempt at a smile. 
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'* Why, as I returned there were some gentle' 
men in the same compartment with me talking 
about Mr. Anthony Hardell, his hospitality, bis 
extravagance, and his wife, saying what a handsome 
woman she must have been, and marvelling where 
in Australia he managed to pick her up.*! 

" There is a mystery about her," said one ; " no 
one seems to know where she was born, or of whom, 
or from what part of the earth she comes/* 

" She has an air of breeding, however,** remarked 
another. 

" And she keeps him well in hand," observed a 
third. 

All this time I had been sitting quietly in my 
corner, but at last I said — 

" Do you mean to say, gentlemen, that you have 
not the faintest suspicion as to the antecedents of 
the fair mistress of LovelFs Court." 

*' No,'' they chorused ; " if you can enlighten 
u$, pray do." 

" Does any gentleman here present possess a file 
of ' The Times ' newspaper ? " I inquired, 

** Yes," said one old squire, " I do." 

''Then," I remarked, "if you will take the 
trouble of examining the reports of trials for 
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September, 18 — , more especially one rather re- 
markable Scotch trial, I think you will be able to 
form a very shrewd guess as to where Mr. Anthony 
Hardell met with his wife, and why he married 
her." 

"I wish you had not done that," murmured 
Andrew. 

"Why not? shall the wicked for ever prosper 
like a green bay-tree ? " 

" Yes ; what does it matter — :what does anything 
matter?" said Andrew, sadly. 

"Why, what has happened?" denianded Mr. 
St. John. 

"Mr. Alton knows everything; and I intend 
leaving England at once." 

" Nonsense 1 " exclaimed the lawyer. 

" It is not nonsense — I shall return in a day or 
two, and tell you all about it." 

''Tell me now." 

" No, I should only make a fool of myself. It 
came suddenly, and I was not prepared — and — 
well, perhaps it is better as it is." 

" How did your wife take it ?" 

" She has not been told — there, let me go now, 
I will return in a day or two, indeed I will." 
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But days passed and weeks passed, and still Hi 
St. John*s client failing to keep his promise, tb 
gentleman made a journey to Eclin on purpose 1 
see Mr. Alton. 

" Could he give bim his son-in-law's address." 

" I know nothing whatever of his whereabouts 
answered Mr. Alton, who looked strangely changt 
and aged since the lawyer had seen him before. 

" Do you know anything about him at all, do y< 

think ? '' said Mr. St. John, vehemently ; ai 

then he took up his parable, and recited the sto 
of Andrew's life, just as Andrew had repeated 
to him. From the night when the dead man's bo< 
lay stiffening ou the road, to the hour when Anthoi 
Hardell returned — the lawyer omitted no pa 
ticular. 

" Had I told you this tale instead of anothe 
you would have dealt more mercifully by him 5 
asked Mr. St. John ; thinking it might have be< 
the way in which the scandal was communicate 
that had so affected the man he addressed. 

" No," was the answer ; '* the facts remain tl 
same, whether glossed over or enlarged upon ; ai 
he shall never see my daughter, if I can help it, 
this world more," 
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V 

" Is not this a matter which your daughter ought 
to decide for herself?" 

" God forbid she should ever be called upon to 
do so ; for the present, mercifully, she is too ill to 
think at all." 

"Why mercifully?" 

" Because by the time she recovers, the force of 
the blow will have expended itself." 

" You are mistaken on that point, I imagine," 
said the lawyer ; " but I will return ere long and 
talk to you again." 

" You need never speak to me on this subject," 
was the reply. 

'* Ah ! Mr. Alton, you wil. look at it differently 
some day." 

" No, sir," answered the old man ; " I shall not. 
The more I think of it, the worse I think of it. He 
came and stole my child from me — he won more 
love from her in a few months than she ever gave 
to me in all her life ; he, a " 

"Do not say that," interrupted Mr. St. John, 
hastily ; " for your daughter's sake, try to look upon 
his errors as leniently as you can." 

And despairing of doing any more good at that 
time, the lawyer returned to London, where he 
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inserted an advertisement in the second column of 
*The Times/ entreating the Rev. A. H., formerly 
of R, immediately to communicate with Messrs. 
St. John and Henry, Golden Square. 

But to this there came no response; only Mr. 
McPhail called, blustering and threatening to 
explain how shabbily he had been served. 

^^ He made an appointment with me, and I 
waited for three hours in the woods, and then 
when I went up to the house, I found my gentle- 
man flown; and he has never returned to Eclin 
since." 

"Somebody had been beforehand with you, 
Mr. McPhail," said Mr. St. John, with a certain 
feeling of satisfaction. "The next time you find 
out a secret, I should advise you not to divulge 
it to a woman, more especially a widow." 

" Confound that woman and all women, I say," 
exclaimed Mr. McPhail; "so that is the reading 
of it? Well, I suppose she must have got it out 
of me when I was drunk, for I will swear she never 
did when I was sober. I always suspected she bad 
been sweet on the parson, and owed Miss Joy, as 
she called her, a grudge. When they have all 
made it up again, I may give him another call ; 
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meantime, sir, I should take it very kindly if you 
would lend me a five-pound note." 

For a moment Mr. St. John looked in the fellow's 
face as though astonished at his impudence, then he 
quietly said — 

"Tell me where I can lay my hand on Mr. 
Andrew Hardell, and I will make it ten." 

"Agreed," said Mr. McPhail, and he left the 
office, where he never returned to claim the 
promised reward. 
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CHAPTEK XVIL 



Andrew's decision. 



All this while, in a wretched lodging, scarcely a 
stone's throw from the offices of Messrs, St. John 
and Henry, Andrew Hardell lay fighting for his life 
with death. Now it seemed as though life were 
having the best of it ; now as though death ; but by 
degrees he got better, and began, weak and feeble 
though he was, to consider his future, and where it 
should be spent. 

That he could not remain in England was 
certain ; that he had scarcely the strength to go 
abroad was evident, and yet he decided to take 
the latter step rather than stay in a country now 
hateful by reason of the pain he had there endured. 

It had all come about as he had expected ; as he 
had pictured in his waking hours ; as he beheld the 
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sequel in his dreams ; in one respect only differing, 
that whereas he thought he should be strong 
enough to endure his sentence, he had broken down 
under it, and was forced once again to face the 
world with broken health, broken spirits, and a 
broken heart 

Better it had come sooner; ere physical weakness 
had bowed him down ; ere his hoard was exhausted ; 
and yet no. Fate had granted him a few months 
more of Joy and domestic bliss, and why should he 
repine ? 

Why, indeed? we cannot always be happy; for 
some it suffices to remember they have not always 
been miserable, and that was sufficient for Andrew 
Hardell then. 

If only he had known how Joy bore it ; if only 
he could have been inform (^d with what fable they 
had quieted her inquiries^, he thought his misery 
might have proved easier to endure. 

As it was, however, so it was; the pain must be 
wrestled with ; the future, the terrible, lonely, 
obscure future, encountered. In days departed he 
had tried to nerve himself for the condemned cell; 
the executioner's rough handling ; the noose ; the 
gibbet ; the sea of upturned faces ; the last foot-hold 

s 2 
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on life ; the first swing into space and eternity ; j 
which failed to be realized, sa?e in uneasy drea 
and now should he flinch and turn onward ? sb 
he, after tholing his last assize, and hearing the 
sentence mortal could ever pronounce on his < 
cringe back to curse her life a second time 
bring disgrace and dishonour once more across 
threshold of her home ? 

No; love had made him weak once, but 
made him strong now ; for her sake, for the sal 
the woman who was dearer to him by far than 
girl had ever been, he would go to distant la 
and live there in obscurity till it pleased Go< 
end the struggle. 

When the world said hard things of fain 
should likewise remember he had possessed enc 
decency to refuse to brave its censure. Some 
perhaps, when he had long been lying in his q 
grave, one gifted with charity and genius might 
his story to her boy, so as to fill his soul with 
instead of his heart with indignation. Onh 
would go away ; he would not yield to the all 
uncontrollable impulse which urged him to re 
Eclin, and see her once more, even if .ifar off. 

He had long ago decided — he would abide by 
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decision ; for good or for evil, he would never seek 
to influence her life again. 

But he h^d no money with which to leave 
England. The old prosaic difficulty that had 
changed the whole course of his existence years 
before was aflFecting it now. Without money, how 
could he go anywhere? what could he do? 

It was not competent for him to die in England 
of starvation without causing a scandal. 

The world, which had never left him in peace 
since that night when he heard the hoofs of Kenneth 
Challerson's horse thundering after him, would not, 
he knew, now brook that he should cover his face, 
and turn it to the wall, and draw up his feet into his 
bed, and go quietly to his grave without, commenting 
upon the circumstance. 

For wherever he died like a beggar — and he felt 
persuaded it must come to that sooner or later — it 
ought not to be in England ; and accordingly, when 
the state of his health permitted him to hold a pen, 
he sat down and wrote a letter to George Trelwyn, 
asking if he could lend such and such an amount to 
take him out of the country. 

" I may never be able to repay you," he said, in 
conclusion. " I tell you this frankly ; but if I can 
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I will ; and if not, in any case you will know it 
has gone to swell those treasures that I hope and 
believe are laid up for you in the better land.** 

Days passed by, and still no letter. Many a 
man with his experience would have distrusted his 
friend, and said, " Ay, he is like all the rest, once 
you touch his pocket he has done with you for 
ever ; " but Andrew never swerved. 

He could not doubt his friend any more than he 
could have doubted Joy; or — be it spoken most 
reverently — than he could have doubted his God. 
And so, though he felt disappointed — though he 
grew sick by reason of hope deferred — still he never 
thought but that the letter or George would come. 

And at length it did come. One evening — when 
the snow was on the ground and ice floating about 
the Thames — there arrived this : — 

'^ Dear Hardell, — I was in Scotland assisting 
at the last ceremonial of an old parishioner ^heri 
your letter reached me. Being detained in out- 
landish regions by stress of weather, I have only 
been able to return home to-day. It is unnecessary 
to say I have not two sovereigns of my own before 
me in the world, and if you have read of the grand 
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smash-up of my esteemed father-in-law, you will 
understand it was of no manner of use writing to 
him. But I went to Sir Hubert, your stately 
relative. I told him I required two » hundred and 
fifty pounds — the result of which interview is that I 
enclose a banker's draft for said amount, which you 
can repay or never pay — just as you please. I 
must, however, saddle my remittance with a re- 
quest — Do not leave England till you have seen me. 
Once Christmas is over — which, thanks to the bank- 
ruptcy business, I need never spend again at The 
Laurels — I shall run up to town — to hear your 
story — to wish you God-speed — or to do anything 
else you think my ear or tongue ought to find to do. 
Till then, believe me, as ever, 

" Your friend, 

"G. Trelwyn." 

His friend as ever! Andrew Hardell sat with 
the letter before him conning over this mystery, 
which has puzzled more heads than his. How is 
it, he thought, that let a man be what he will, do 
what he will, he cannot alienate his true friends; 
whilst his relatives — those of his own blood and his 

« 

own household — turn from him ? 
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All alone there the mail arrived at a true solu- 
tion of the enigma — ^no roan can drag down his 
friends; but the merest spider-tbread of relatioD- 
ship is sufficient to involve relatives in social ruin. 
As a burr sticks to a coat, so does the link of blood. 
George Trelwyn might assist and migfht forget 
him ; but how could the wife who had lain in bis 
bosom, the son who was hers as well, ever disasso- 
ciate themselves from his memory, ever, whether be 
were living or whether he were dead, cease to be 
part and parcel of Andrew Hardell ? — he who stood 
up and answered to his name before my lords Glan- 
lorn and Craigie to thole his grievous Assize. 

Yes, he was a good fellow — a faithful friend — 
this George Trelwyn; but he had not been tried 
in the fiery furnace of relationship. It is when 
you stand by your father, or your sister, or your 
brother — when you are true in life and in death to 
the bond whereby nature has linked you together 
— that a man's courage and a man's love come 
really to be tested. 

** I shall never preach again," thought Andrew, 
" but, oh ! if God would only give me back my 
strength and youth, a clear conscience and my pre- 
sent experience, I think, knowing what I know, 
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I could speak with the tongues of men and angels 
too ! " 

Which was but a thought, reader, and not vain- 
glorious ; for this poor hero of mine had sounded 
the depths of suffering, and learned therein all that 
God teaches in this world, of mundane wisdom and 
heavenly love. 

Yes, he would wait, as his friend requested. 
he would look into that frank, fearless face, and 
clasp that honest hand, and then he would go where 
none should know him or have heard his story. He 
would change his name — he would proceed to far- 
away lands — he would see the wonders of nature, 
and behold strange scenes and make acquaintance 
with unaccustomed people. 

To him that bank-draft was as the wand of 
Aladdin* Possessed of it he could go farther than 
Columbus — see more marvellous islands tlian thos 
described by Crusoe. 

Meanwhile, to what part of the earth should he 
think of directing his steps ? North or south ? To 
the Happy Islands or to Lapland? To New 
Zealand or Formosa the beautiful? He would 
send for *The Times' and look at the ports to 
which vessels were advertised to sail. He could 
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afford that extravagance no^, when two hundred 
and fifty pounds, instead of about eighteenpence, 
stood between him and beggary. 

Having arrived at which conclusion he rang his 
bell, and giving the Ganymede who answered it 
a shiUing> desired her to fetch him that day's 
* Times.' 

As a mere matter of habit, when he opened the 
paper he looked first at the second column, where 
staring him in the face he read : — 

" The Rev. A. H,, late curate of E , if in 

England, is requested to communicate immediately 
with Messrs. St. John and Henry, Golden Square. 
Colonial and American papers will please copy.'* 

" What can St. John want with me ? " thought 
Andrew, as his hand dropped the paper. ** Oh I I 
remember ! I promised to call there in a day. or 
two. Well, I will do so before I leave London 
after Christmas. The day after to-morrow will be 
Christmas Day. I hope I shall be able to get to 
Westminster and join in the service." 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 



CONCLUSION. 



There are three sorts of Christmas weather — cold 
and dull, dull and damp, damp and warm — and they 
are all disagreeable, though probably not equally so. 

For their own purposes the writers and compilers 
of Christmas annuals have invented the legend, that 
on Christmas Eve and Day the snow is either fall- 
ing, or the sun shining cheerily upon a frozen 
world ; but this variety of Christmas weather exists 
only in print 

There has not been a frosty Christmas in Eng- 
land for years past, and it is perhaps scarcely going 
too far to say there never will again. 

Let this be as it may, however, that especial 
Christmas Day on which Andrew Hardell decided 
to go to Westminster Abbey dawned miserably. 
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A heavy yellow mist hung over every object, and 
whilst he walked wearily and weakly down Parlia- 
ment Street the gas lamps blinked at bim through 
the fog which seemed to be taking away his breath. 
The weather was in consonance with the man's 
thoughts, and certainly did not tend to make them 
more cheerful. He had taken his passage for 
South America the day before. He had settled 
his future thus far, so as to interpose one barrier 
at least against the arguments he knew George 
Trelwyn would use to induce him to remain in 
England. Ill though he felt, he tried to believe 
the sea voyage — the mere fact of everything being 
settled, of all hope in this world being dead, of 
further struggle being vain — would restore his 
health, and enable him to begin existence in a new 
land with something of his old energy ; and even if 
this were not so — if, as the days went by, and the 
vessel left mile after mile of sea behind, he found 
his malady increase and his strength decrease — if, 
in the midst of a waste of waters, the end he was 
not afraid to contemplate arrived, — he would at 
least be permitted to pass away in silence, making 
no more confusion in the lives of those for whose 
sake he meant to go forth an exile to a strange 
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country, from which, under any event, he meant 
to return no more. 

Had it been possible he would have avoided 
that meeting Mr. Trelwyii proposed, but, both 
as a matter of gratitude and friendship, it was 
inevitable ; and besides, it might be, some day 
George would find an opportunity of telling Joy 
how devotedly she had been loved to the end. 

Once that interview were over,^ all for him in 
England would be likewise. His outfit was or- 
dered — the vessel was to sail ere long — and then 
farewell to the land which had held so much for 
him of misery — ay, and of happiness too. 

Thinking of these things, he walked into the 
Abbey and down one of the aisles to a seat near 
the pulpit. Although it still wanted a few minutes 
to ten o'clock, a large congregation was already 
assembled ; and as Andrew passed down between 
the rows of seats, a gentleman touched his com- 
panion — ^a lady — and pointed out his presence to 
her. 

"Is not that Mr. Hardell?'' he whispered, and 
Madge — for it was she — looking after Andrew 
pacing slowly down the aisle, recognized him also. 

*' How frightfully he has changed," she answered 
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in the same tone ; and it was true. His recent ill- 
ness had worn him to a skeleton, and the hand with 
which he supported his head was mere skin and 
bone. 

But the service went on» and still through the 
dim light Madge could see that weary head resting 
on that feeble hand while the Lessons proper for the 
day were being read. 

With an unspeakable pity her heart went out 
towards the man who had once been so much to 
her. She sate but a little distance behind, and 
knowing what she knew — comprehending what an 
awful secret his life held — understanding vaguely, 
it is true, but nevertheless to some extent, the 
misery he must have endured — Madge watched 
his every movement with a sort of fascinated atten- 
tion. 

All through the Litany, whenever she raised her 
eyes they wandered to the figure kneeling so short 
a distance off; and as she remembered the days 
when boy and girl they had gone to church toge- 
ther at Langmore, unbidden tears welled up from 
the springs of memory. 

"What did the responses mean to him?" she 
marvelled ; " they had been but as Greek to both 
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of them once, but sin and sorrow, suffering and 
death were no unmeaning words, no mere figures 
of speech to either now." 

And still the prayers went on, and the Litany 
was ended, and the congregation, after one pro-' 
longed "Amen" from the choir, arose from their 
knees and resumed their seats — took out their hand- 
kerchiefs, coughed, produced smelling-salts, and 
went, in fact, through the usual performance which 
obtains during the pauses in Church worship. 
There was one man, however, who did not rise 
with the rest, but remained — his head resting on 
his folded arms — till his next neighbour touched 
his shoulder. 

There was no response, however, and then the 
gentleman, seeming to take alarm, moved him 
gently, and then whispered for help, saying, " He 
has fainted." 

In a moment Herbert Spencer was beside him, 
and with some more assistance they carried him out 
into the porch, wliere Madge followed. 

" He is not dead?" she said to Herbert in a ter- 
rified whisper. 

" No, dearest — not dead, but " 

*' He will soon be better now," said a doctor, w1m> 
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had been holding his wrist, " A case of downright 
exhaustion. Is he a friend of yours, sir ? *' he added, 
addressing Mr. Spencer. 

"No — of this lady,** and he indicated Madge. 
" I know, however, who he is — the Rev. Mr. Har- 
dell." 

" Well, the sooner he can be taken home, the 
better. Do you know where he lives ? No? Per- 
haps by the time a cab is fetched he may be able to 
tell us;"' and acting on this hint, Herbert hurried 
off to the stand, and brought back a conveyance. 

But still Andrew remained unconscious. " Better 
examine his pockets for an address," suggested the 
doctor, and suiting the action to the word, he drew 
forth a letter — George Trelwyn's letter — ^which was 
addressed to the Rev. A. Hardell, 

30, Blank Street, 

Soho. 

" I think I ought to go with you," said the doctor, 
looking very grave when he read the superscription. 
"It strikes me Blank Street is not precisely the 
place where a man in his state would be likely to 
receive proper attention;" and as Mr, Spencer 
thankfully accepted this offer, Andrew was placed 
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ill the cab, which drove slowly back to the wretched 
lodgings he had selected as suitable to his means. 

" Dear, dear," said a slatternly woman who ad- 
mitted them. " I knew how it would be. I told 
him he was no more fit to be going about to-day 
and yesterday than a baby an hour old. He has 
been ill here for weeks, and a nice handful I have 
had of it ; did not know whether he had a friend in 
the world, and never could tell from one day to 
another whether he would live through it ; and now 
here he is brought back in this state, of a Christmas 
Day of all days, too, when we was just a-going to 
have a friend or two ; though, to be sure," she 
added, with an eye to future pecuniary considera- 
tions, " one does not mind what one does for him, 
he is so quiet and so kind a gentleman. He gave 
our Tommy half-a-crown this morning for a Christ- 
mas-box, and the postman the same." 

"Is he quite alone here, then?" inquired 
Madge, to whom these remarks were princii)a]ly 
addressed. 

" Quite, miss ; and he has not had a soul to s(?e 
him, and only one letter since he came." 

"Then until we can send for his wife, I will 
remain," said Madge, decidedly. 

VOL. m. T 
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" Is he a friend of yours, miss ? if I may be so 
bold." 

"I have known him all my life," Madge an- 
swered ; and she followed the woman into the 
miserable apartment, where he had fought with his 
trouble and endured his ackness all alone. 

Meanwhile Mr. Spencer, the doctor, and the cab- 
man had laid Andrew on a sofa, when, some restora- 
tives being applied, he opened his eyes, and inquired 
feebly where he was. 

" Amongst fiiends," Mr. Spencer answered ; and 
thus answered, Andrew laid his head down wearily 
again on the pillows they had placed for him. 

" He will do better now," said the doctor. " I vrill 
send in a nurse." 

•' No," answered Madge ; " I shall stay with him 
until his wife comes." 

" You ? " repeated her cousin, in astonishment ; 
" my dear Madge, what are you thinking of ? " 

" I will tell you, Herbert," she said, drawing him 
aside. " It is not for any love's sake, for that is 
dead and buried ; but because I know how terrible 
a trouble is behind all this, I must remain till we 
understand a little more about it." 

" I do not quite comprehend you," Mr. Spencer 
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replied, bewildered. " Love's sake 1 You never 

cared for Anthony Hardell." 

" That is not Anthony Hardell — it is Andrew. 

I should have told you so before this ; but the secret 

was not quite mine — or at least I fancied it was not." 
"Then this is not the man who married Mrs. 

Challerson?" 

" No ; but he is married, and we must find out 

where his wife lives, and bring her to him." 

"What terrible trouble was it you referred to 

just now ? " asked her cousin. 

" I may trust you, Herbert? " she answered, after 

a moment's thought. " He was not innocent, and 

he married without ever telling his wife anything 

about that." 

*• I wonder whether they have quarrelled ? " 
" If they have, they must be reconciled." 
" How are we to find out where she lives ? " 
" You had better go to Essex Marsh, and see the 

clergyman there ; perhaps he may be able to tell 

you." 

Acting upon which advice, Herbert started for 
Essex Marsh, only to meet with disappointment, 
however. Mr. Dayntree had gone to Norfolk, and 
was not expected back for a fortnight 
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" We must wait, then," Madge said, when she 
heard this; "to-morrow, perhaps, he will be 
stronger, and able to tell me himself." 

The next day Andrew was stronger, but Madge 
did not moot the subject to him, for unexpected help 
arrived in the person of George Trelwyn, who had 
hurried up to London by the early mornings express 
in order to see his friend. 

" Know ? " he said, in answer to Madge*s eager 
inquiries, " of course I know, and I shall start off 
to Eclin without a moment's delay. I do not want 
to seem impertinent, but as a matter of curiosity I 
should like to know your name." 

" Madge Forster," she said simply. 

"Bless my soul !" Mr. Trelwyn exclaimed; and 
then Madge knew that her past and Andrew's past 
were both known to him. " I will go," he added, 
after an instant's pause, " on my sad errand. I wish 
it were some other than I who had to tell Joy Har- 
dell her husband is dying." 

" And do you really think so ? " she inquired. 

" Sure of it," he answered ; " as certain as I am 
that if he could only die at Eclin, it would be the 
happiest day of his life." 

" But the doctor says he has no actual disease." 
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" No, but he is dying, for all that, of a broken 
heart." 

That same night Mr. Trelwyn returned. 

" I am going to try to move you to-morrow," he 
said to Andrew, who, sitting up in an easy-chair, 
looked with tired eyes and a faint smile at his 
friend, as he spoke. " The doctor thinks you will 
be better in a purer air." 

" Ah I " said the sick man, and there was a little 
plaintive ring in his voice, " all places are alike to 
me now." 

" But you will come, to please me ? " 

" Yes, anywhere to please you ;" and he asked no 
question, but dropped back into the reverie which 
seemed now utterly to absorb him. 

Next morning Mr. Trelwyn came with a carriage 
in which the invalid was able to lie almost at full 
length ; but still Andrew asked no question, or 
inquired whither they were taking him. The only 
anxiety he manifested was that Madge should come 
too. 

" I am coming," Madge murmured in reply. Yes, 
she was going to meet the wife who had been so 
much to Andrew, the while Madge, faithful to an 
idea, had kept single for his sake. 
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"I know this place," the sick man suddenly 
exclaimed, as the carriage turned down a well- 
remembered street leading to the station, fix)m 
which he had so often taken train to Eclin ; '^ where 
are you going to take me ? " 

"Back to your own home," George Trelwyn 
answered, " which you ought never to have left. I 
have seen Mr. Alton, and he will meet us at St. 
Mark*s. I have seen your wife and told her all." 

" All ?" Andrew repeated, interrogatively. 

" Yes," his friend replied, understanding that the 
dying man meant to ask was she aware of his con- 
dition. 

" She has been very ill herself," Mr. Trelwyn went 
on ; " she wanted sadly to return with me last night, 
but we thought it better not — her father and I." 

" Oh, my poor Joy ! " exclaimed her husband, and 
he never spoke after that till they reached St. Mark's. 

Profound grief is generally silent — the deeper 
the cut the less it bleeds, and grief was very silent 
that day at the Hall 

From the room where the husband and wife met, 
there came no cry, no sob, no scream ; it was all 
subdued, quiet, peaceful ; and when others went in 
to find them silent, hand clasped in hand, although 
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there were the traces of tears on Joy's cheeks, still she 
greeted those who had been the means of bringing 
them together again, with a thankful smile. 

Soon after their arrival Madge wanted to leave, 
but this Joy would not permit. 

" Stay with me," she pleaded ; " I hope we shall 
be dear friends for his sake, and for the sake of 
your own great kindness to him. But for you I 
might never have seen him again. My poor father 
meant it all for my good, but — but — I do not think 
any man ever correctly understands what a woman's 
love really is." 

To which Madge assented, understanding that 
Joy was thinking not of the patient and enduring 
love the woman she addressed had pursued through 
lonely years, but of that perhaps rarer love that 
can forgive all wrong, forget all deception, condone 
all suffering, and remember nothing save the man's 
own sorrow and the man's remorse. 

In the old familiar room he seemed to get a little 
stronger ; looking over the remembered landscapes, 
his face acquired an expression of peace, to which 
it had long been a stranger. 

With dear friends around from whom there was 
no longer any confidence withheld, the darkness of 
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the trouble that had shadowed his existence was 
partially dispelled. 

Fear was gone, dread had departed, life was 
drawing to a close ; what though the flame burnt 
at times with sufficient brightness to cheat the ob- 
servations of those about him and fill them with 
false hopes, he knew the end was nigh at hand. 

And did he wish it otherwise ? I think not. The 
peace he felt could never have been his had an idea 
of going back once again into the world entered 
his mind. 

The old perplexities vexed him no more ; there was 
no further defence to make, the dead past lay coffined 
and buried without the possibility of resurrection so 
far as he personally was concerned. The fears that 
had distracted him were dispelled — the hopes, the 
dreams, the aspirations of his life were gone, even as 
life itself was going. He should thirst no more for 
popularity even whilst dreading that awful ghost it 
was competent he always felt for popularity to raise. 
He should never fancy men were whispering, " Yes, 
that is he who stood his trial at Dumfries." 

He should never see a shadow of regret on his 
wife's face about that — all her trouble would be 
now for him. 
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His whole existence had been one long fever of 
disappointment, regret, repentance, dread ; and now 
when the fever was past, and his heart throbbed 
quietly, should he desire to go through any portion 
of it again ? 

No ; he was content. For him, as for the lark 
let loose on Walthamstow Marsh, there could be 
no more captivity — no restless beating against the 
bars — no longing for the bright blue sky, and 
the cool, dewy grass, and the long flight upwards 
towards the very arch of heaven. 

It was all peace ; it was all — save for the parting 
with Joy and her boy — happiness. 

It was like rest after toil — like sleep after 
labour — like joy after sorrow — like sunshine after 
rain. 

He did not suffer much, excepting from extreme 
weakness ; and so the hours stole by, and then the 
days — and it was the last night of that old year, 
which had been so eventful an one to him. 

They all sat in his room talking — not sorrow- 
fully, but yet quietly, as those often do who know 
that death may soon be in their midst 

" Come near to me, Joy," said her husband, when 
there was a pause and a silence in the apartment 
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She was never far distant from him, but at his 
words she left the window near which she had been 
standing, and sat down by his side. 

" Hark ! " he said, suddenly ; and some one who 
was commencing a sentence stopped in the midst. 

"They are Garton bells I" exclaimed George 
Trelwyn, throwing open the window and leaning out 
into the night to listen. 

Yes; through the night came the jubilant 
ecstasy, the exulting clamour, the pealing changes, 
greeting the new-comer. 

Joy bent her head as the glad chimes rang 
through the stillness, and the tears she could not 
check fell silently. Then, moved by some un- 
explained influence, she turned towards her hus- 
band. 

But there was to be no New Year for him. He 
was gone where all the years of time are gathered 
into eternity. 

THE END. 
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the trouble that had shadowed his existence was 
partially dispelled. 

Fear was gone, dread had departed, life was 
drawing to a close ; what though the flame burnt 
at times with sufficient brightness to cheat the ob- 
servations of those about him and fill them with 
false hopes, he knew the end was nigh at hand. 

And did he wish it otherwise ? I think not. The 
peace he felt could never have been his had an idea 
of going back once again into the world entered 
his mind. 

The old perplexities vexed him no more ; there was 
no further defence to make, the dead past lay coffined 
and buried without the possibility of resurrection so 
far as he personally was concerned. The fears that 
had distracted him were dispelled — the hopes, the 
dreams, the aspirations of his life were gone, even as 
life itself was going. He should thirst no more for 
popularity even whilst dreading that awful ghost it 
was competent he always felt for popularity to raise. 
He should never fancy men were whispering, " Yes, 
that is he who stood his trial at Dumfries." 

He should never see a shadow of regret on his 
wife's face about that — all her trouble would be 
now for him. 
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His whole existence had been one long fever of 
disappointment, regret, repentance, dread ; and now 
when the fever was past, and his heart throbbed 
quietly, should he desire to go through any portion 
of it again ? 

No; he was content. For him, as for the lark 
let loose on Walthamstow Marsh, there could be 
no more captivity — no restless beating against the 
bars — no longing for the bright blue sky, and 
the cool, dewy grass, and the long flight upwards 
towards the very arch of heaven. 

It was all peace ; it was all — save for the parting 
with Joy and her boy — happiness. 

It was like rest after toil — like sleep after 
labour — ^like joy after sorrow — like sunshine after 
rain. 

He did not sufler much, excepting from extreme 
weakness ; and so the hours stole by, and then the 
days — and it was the last night of that old year, 
which had been so eventful an one to him. 

They all sat in his room talking — not sorrow- 
fully, but yet quietly, as those often do who know 
that death may soon be in their midst 

" Come near to me, Joy," said her husband, when 
there was a pause and a silence in the apartment 
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Penacre Grange. A Novel. By Langford Cecil. 

3 vols. 

Schooled with Briars : a Story of To-day. 1 vol. 
A Eighted Wrong. By Edmund Tates, author of 

" Black Sheep," &c. 3 vols. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. A Novel. By the author 

of " Lost Sir Massingberd," " Found Dead," &c. 2 vols. 
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A Fool's Paradise. A Novel. By Thomas Archee, 

author of " Strange Work," &c. 3 vols. 

Veronica. A Novel. By the author of "Aunt 

Margaret's Trouble," " Mabel's Progress," &c (From " All the Year 
KouncL") 3 vols. 

George Canterbury's Will. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 

author of " East Lynne," &c. 3 vols. 

Gold and Tinsel. By the Author of "Tips and 

Downs of an Old Maid's Life." 3 vols. 

Sidney Bellew. A Sporting Story. By Fraj^cis 

FSANCIS. 2 vols. 

Grif ; a Story of Australian Life. By B. Leopold 

Faejeon. 2 vols. 

Not while She Lives. By the Author of " Faith- 
less ; or the Loves of the Period." 2 vols, 

A Double Secret and Golden Pippin. By Johk 

POMEROY. 3 vols. 

Wee Wifle. By Eosa Nouchette Carey, author of 

" Nellie's Memories." 3 vols. 

Oberon Spell. By Eden St. Leonards. 3 vols. 

Martha Planebarke. 3 vols. 

Daisie's Dream. By the Author of ^'Eecommended 

to Mercy," &c. 3 vols. 

Heathfleld Hall; or Prefatory Life. A Youthful 

Reminiscence. By Hans Schbeibeb, author of " Nicknames at the 
Playingfield College," &c. 10«. Qd. 

Phoebe's Mother. By Louisa Ann Meredith, 

Author of " My Bush Friends in Tasmania." 2 vols. 

Beneath the Wheels. By the Author of '^ Olive 

" Varcoe," " Simple as a Dove," &c. 3 vols. 

Strong Hands and Steadfast Hearts. By the 

Countess von Bothmeb. 3 vols. 
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Valentine Forde. By Cecil Griffith, author of 

" Victory Deane," &o. 3 vols. 

The Lily and the Kose. By G. H. Harwood. 3 vols. 
Love Stories of the English Watering-Places. 3 

vols. 

My Enemy's Daughter. By Justin McCarthy, 

author of " The Waterdale Neighbours," " Paul Massie," &c. 3 vols. 

The Crust and the Cake. By the Author of 

** Occupations of a Retired Life." 3 vols. 

A County Family. By the Author of " Lost Sir 

Massingberd," &c. 3 vols. 

The Wyvem Mystery. By J. S. Le Fanu, author 

of " Uncle Silas," " Guy Deverell," " Haunted Lives," &c. 3 vols. 

Only a Woman's Love. By the Earl of Desart. 

2 vols. 

Up and Down the World. By the Author of 

" Never — ^for Ever." 3 vols. 

Lost Footsteps. By Joseph Verey. 3 vols. 
The Gage of Honour. By Captain J. T. Newall. 

3 vols. 

ITevermore ; or Burnt Butterflies. By John Gaunt. 

2 vols. 

Twice Kefased. By Charles E. Stirling. 2 vols. 
Simple as a Dove. By the Author of ' ' Olive Yarcoe.'' 

3 vols. 

Netherton-on-Sea : a Story. 3 vols. 

Found Dead. By the Author of " Lost Sir Mass- 

ingberd." 

Fatal Zero. By the Author of " Polly," &c. 2 vols. 
Stretton. By Henry Kingsley, author of " GeoflEry 

Hamlyn," &c. 3 vols. 
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False Colours. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pendee 

CuDLiP), author of " Denis Donne." 3 vols. 

The Girl lie Married. By James Grant, author of 

" The Eomance of War," " First Love and Last Love," &c. 3 vols. 

In Silk Attire. By William: Black, author of 

" Love or Marriage." 3 vols. Second Edition. 

All but Lost. By G. A. Henty, author of " The 

March to Magdala." 3 vols. 

A London Eomance. By Chaeles H. Eoss. 3 vols. 
Home from India. By John Pomeroy. 2 vols. 
The Town-Talk of Clyda. By the Author of '' One 

Foot in the Grave." 3 vols. 

John Twiller : a Eomance of the Heart. By D. 

Stabkey, LL.D. 1 vol. 

Equal to Either Fortune. A Novel. By the 

Author of " A Man of Mark," &c. 3 vols. 

Under Lock and Key. A Novel. By Thomas 

Speight, author of " Brought to Light," &c. 3 vols. 

The Doctor of Beauweir. By William Gilbeet, 

author of " Shirley Hall Asylum," " Dr. Austin's Guests," &c. &c. 
2 vols. 

Mad : a Story of Dust and Ashes. By Geoege 

Manville Fenn, author of " Bent, not Broken." 3 vols. 

Buried Alone. A Story. By a New Writer. 1 vol. 
Strange Work. By Thomas Aechee. 3 vols. 
Nellie's Memories : a Domestic Story. By Eosa 

Nouchette Carey. 3 vols. 

Clarissa. A Novel. By Samuel Eichardson. 

Edited by E. S. Dallas, author of "The Gay Science," &c. 3 
vols. 
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Haunted Lives. By J. S. Le Fanxj. 3 vols. 
Anne Hereford. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author 

of " East Lynne," &c. 3 vols. 

Love or Marriage ? By William Black. 3 vols* 
John Haller's Niece. By the Author of '^ Never — 

for Ever." 3 vols. 

Neighbours and Friends. By the Hon. Mrs. Henry 

Weylaio) Chetwtnd, author of " Three Hundred a Year." 3 vols. 

Martyrs to Fashion. By Joseph Verey. 3 vols. 
A House of Cards. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 3 vols. 
The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins, author of 

« The Woman in White." 3 vols. Second Edition. 

Out of the Meshes. A Storv. In 3 vols. 
Diana Gay. By Percy Fitzgerald. 3 vols. 
The Eed Court Farm; By Mrs. Henry Wood, 

author of " East Lynne," " Trevlyn Hold," &c. 3 vols. 

The Two Kubies. By the Author of "Kecom- 

mended to Mercy," &c, 3 vols. 

Wild as a Hawk. By Mrs. Macquoid, author of 

" Hester Kirton," &X5. 3 vols. 

The Seaboard Parish. By George Mac Donald, 

author of " Alec Forbes of Howglen," &c. 3 vols. 

The Occupations of a Eetired Life. By Edward 

Gaeeett. 3 vols. 

The Lost Link.. By Tom Hood, author of "A 

Golden Heart," &c. 3 vols. 

Francesca's Love. By Mrs. Edward Pulleyne. 3 

vols. 

The Dear Girl. By Percy Fitzgerald, author of 

" Never Forgotten," " Seventy-five Brooke-street," &;c. 3 vols. 
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Sink or Swim ? By the Author of " Recommendecl 

to Mercy," &o. 3 vols. 

High stakes. By Annie Thomajs (Mrs. Pender 

CUDLIP), author of " Called to Account.'* 3 vols. 

Only to be Married. By Mrs. Floeence William- 
son, author of " Frederick Rivers," &c. 3 vols. 

Giant Despair. By Morley Parrow. 3 vols. 
The Tenants of Malory. By J. S. Le Fanu, author 

of " Uncle Silas," " The House by the Churchyard," &c. &c. 3 vols. 

A Search for a Secret. By G. A. Henty. 3 vols. 
Polly : a Village Portrait. 2 vols. 
A Golden Heart. By Tom Hood. 3 vols. 
Sowing the Wind. By Mrs. E. Lynn Lintox, 

author of " Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg," &c. 3 vols. 

Called to Account. By Annie Thomas, author of 

** Denis Donne," " Sir Victor's Choice," &c. 3 vols. 

The Tallants of Barton. By Joseph Hatton, au- 
thor of " Bitter Sweets," &c. 3 vols. 

Webs in the Way. By George Manville Fenn, 

author of " Bent, not Broken," &c. 3 vols. 

Hidden Fire. 3 vols. 

Taken upon Trust. By the Author of " Eecom- 

mended to Mercy," &c. 3 vols. 

The Second Mrs. Tillotson. By Percy Fitzgerald, 

author of " Bella Donna," " Jenny Bell," &c. 3 vols. 

The Old Ledger. By G. L. M. Strauss. 3 vols. 
What Money Can't Do. By the Author of " Alto- 

gether Wrong." 3 vols. 

One Against the World. By the Author of ^^ Abel 

Drake's Wife," &c. 3 vols. 

Bitter Sweets. A Love Story. By Joseph Hatton. 

3 vols. 
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10 Tlnsley Brothers^ New Novels. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS' NEW NOVELS. 




NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF " IN SILK ATTIRE." 

Tke Monarcli of Mincing - Lane. By William: 

Black, Author of « In Silk Attire," " Kilmeny," &c. 3 vols. 

The Golden Bait. By H. Holl, Author of "The 

King's Mail," &c. In 3 vols. 

The Canon's Daughters : The Story of a Love 

Chase. By R. St. John Cokbet. In 2 vols. 

By Birth a Lady. By G. M. Penn, Author of 

" Mad," " Webs in the Way," &c 3 vols. 

A Life's Assize. By Mrs. J. H. Kiddell, Author 

of " George Geith," " City and Suburb," " Too much Alone," &c 
3 vols. 

Gerald Hastings. By the author of " No Appeal," 

&c. In 3 vols. 

Joshua Marvel. By B. L. Parjeon, Author of 

"Grif." 3 vols. 

Like Father, like Son. A Novel. By the author 

of " Lost Sir Massingberd," &c. 3 vols. 

Beyond these Voices. A Novel. By the Earl of 

Desabt, author of " Only a Woman's Love," &c. 3 vols. 

The Queen's Sailors. A Nautical Novel. By Ed- 

WABD Greet. 3 vols. 

Blanche Seymour. A Novel. 3 vols. 

Bought with a Price. A Novel. By the author 

of " Golden Pippin," &;c. 1 vol. 

The Florentines: a Story of Home -life in Italy. 

By the Countess Marie Montemeeli, author of " Four Months in 
a Garibaldian Hospital," &c. 3 vols. 

The Inquisitor. A Novel. By William Gilbert, 

author of " Doctor Austin's Guests," &c. 
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Falsely Trae. A new Novel. By Mrs. Cashel 

HoBY, author of " A House of Cards," &c. In 3 vols. 

After Baxtow's Death. A Novel. By Morley 

Fabbow, author of " No Easy Task," &c. 3 vols. 

Hearts and Diamonds. A Novel. By Elizabeth 

p. Kamsay. 3 vols. 

Money's Worth. A new Novel. By Tom Hood, 

author of " A Golden Heart," " The Lost Link," &c. 3 vols. 

Patience Caerhydon. A Novel. By the author of 

"Olive Varcoe," "Beneath the Wheels," "Simple as a Dove," &c. 
3 vols, 

Austin Friars. A Novel. By the author of 

" George Geith," " City and Suburb," " Too Muoh Alone," &c. 3 vols 

The Bane of a Life. A Novel. By Thomas 

Weight (the Journeyman Engineer), author of " Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working Classes," &c. 3 vols. 

Lady Wedderbum's Wish. By James Grant, au- 
thor of " The Romance of War," &c. 3 vols. 

Eobert Lynne. A Novel. By Mary Bridgman. 

2 vols. 

A Private Inquiry. By Charles H. Boss, author 

of " The Pretty Widow," &c. 3 vols. 

Baptised with a Curse. A Novel. By Edith S. 

Deewry. 3 vols. 

Brought to Book. By Henry Spicer, Esq. 2 vols. 
Penacre Grange. A Novel. By Langford Cecil. 

3 vols. 

Schooled with Briars : a Story of To-day. 1 vol. 
A Eighted Wrong. By Edmund Tates, author of 

" Black Sheep," &c. 3 vols. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. A Novel. By the author 

of " Lost Sir Massingberd," " Found Dead," &c. 2 vols. 
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A Fool's Paradise. A Novel. By Thomas Akchee, 

author of " Strange Work," &c. 3 vols. 

Veronica. A Novel. By the author of ^^Aunt 

Margaret's Trouble," " Mabel's Progress," &c (From " All the Year 
KouncL") 3 vols. 

George Canterbury's Will. By Mrs. Hen^ry Wood, 

author of *^ East Lynne," &c. 3 vols. 

Gold and Tinsel. By the Author of "Tips and 

Downs of an Old Maid's Life." 3 vols. 

Sidney Bellew. A Sporting Story. By FRANas 

Fbancis. 2 vols. 

Grif; a Story of Australian Life. By B* Leopold 

Fabjeon. 2 vols. 

Not while She Lives. By the Author of " Faith- 
less ; or the Loves of the Period." 2 vols. 

A Double Secret and Golden Pippin. By John 

POMEEOY. 3 vols. 

Wee Wifle. By Eosa Nouchette Caeey, author of 

*' Nellie's Memories." 3 vols. 

Oberon Spell. By Eden St. Leonards. 3 vols. 

Martha Planebarke. 3 vols. 

Daisie's Dream. By the Author of "Eecommended 

to Mercy," &c. 3 vols. 

Heathfleld Hall ; or Prefatory Life. A Youthful 

Reminiscence. By Hans Schreibbb, author of " Nicknames at the 
Plajdngfield College," &c. 10«. Qd. 

Phoebe's Mother. By Louisa Ann Meredith, 

Author of " My Bush Friends in Tasmania." 2 vols. 

Beneath the Wheels. By the Author of '^ Olive 

" Varcoe," " Simple as a Dove," &c. 3 vols. 

Strong Hands and Steadfast Hearts. By the 

Countess von Bothmeb. 3 vols. 
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Valentine Forde. By Cecil Griffith, author of 

" Victory Deane," &o. 3 vols. 

The Lily and the Kose. By G. H. Harwood. 3 vols. 
Love Stories of the English Watering-Places. 3 

vols. 

My Enemy's Daughter. By Justin McCarthy, 

author of " The Waterdale Neighbours," " Paul Massie," &c. 3 vols. 

The Crust and the Cake. By the Author of 

*^ Occupations of a Retired Life." 3 vols. 

A County Family. By the Author of " Lost Sir 

Massingberd," &c. 3 vols. 

The Wyvem Mystery. By J. S. Le Fanu, author 

of " Uncle Silas," " Guy Deverell," " Haunted Lives," &c. 3 vols. 

Only a Woman's Love. By the Earl of Desart. 

2 vols. 

Up and Down the World. By the Author of 

« Never— for Ever." 3 vols. 

Lost Footsteps. By Joseph Verey. 3 vols. 
The Gage of Honour. By Captain J. T. Newall. 

3 vols. 

ITevermore ; or Burnt Butterflies. By John Gaunt. 

2 vols. 

Twice Kefased. By Charles E. Stirling. 2 vols. 
Simple as a Dove. By the Author of " Olive Yarcoe." 

3 vols. 

Netherton-on-Sea : a Story. 3 vols. 

Found Dead. By the Author of " Lost Sir Mass- 
ingberd." 

Fatal Zero. By the Author of " Polly," &c. 2 vols. 
Stretton. By Henry Kingsley, author of " GeoflEry 

Hamlyn," &c. 3 vols. 
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14 Tinsley Brothers' Popular Novels. 

False Colours. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Penbek 

CUDLIP), author of " Denis Donne." 3 vols. 

The Girl he Married. By James Grant, author of 

" The Eomanoe of War," " First liOve and Last liOve," &c. 3 vols. 

In Silk Attire. By William Black, author of 

" Love or Marriage." 3 vols. Second Edition. 

All hut Lost. By G. A. Hentt, author of " The 

March to Magdala." 3 vols. 

A London Eomance. By Charles H. Eoss. 3 vols. 
Home from India. By John Pomeroy. 2 vols. 
The Town-Talk of Clyda. By the Author of " One 

Foot in the Grave." 3 vols. 

John Twiller : a Eomance of the Heart. By D. 

Staekby, LL.D. 1 vol. 

Equal to Either Fortune. A Novel. By the 

Author of " A Man of Mark," &c. 3 vols. 

Under Lock and Key. A Novel. By Thomas 

Speight, author of " Brought to Light," &c. 3 vols. 

The Doctor of Beauweir. By William Gilbert, 

author of " Shirley Hall Asylum," " Dr. Austin's Guests," &c. &c. 
2 vols. 

Mad : a Story of Dust and Ashes. By George 

Manville Feitn, author of " Bent, not Broken." 3 vols. 

Buried Alone. A Story. By a New Writer. 1 vol. 
Strange Work. By Thomas Archer. 3 vols. 
Nellie's Memories : a Domestic Story. By Eosa 

NOUCHETTE CABEY. 3 VOls. 

Clarissa. A Novel. By Samuel Eichardsoi^. 

Edited by B. S. Dallas, author of "The Gay Science," &c. 3 
vols. 
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Haunted Lives. By J. S. Le Fanu. 3 vols. 
Anne Hereford. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author 

of " East Lynne," &c. 3 vols. 

Love or Marriage ? By William Black. 3 vols» 
John Haller's Niece. By the Author of " Never — 

for Ever." 3 vols. 

Neighbours and Friends. By the Hon. Mrs. Henrt 

Weylaot) Chetwynd, author of " Three Hundred a Year." 3 vols. 

Martyrs to Fashion. By Joseph Yerey. 3 vols. 
A House of Cards. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 3 vols. 
The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins, author of 

" The Woman in White." 3 vols. Second Edition. 

Out of the Meshes. A Storv. In 3 vols. 
Diana Gay. By Percy Fitzgerald. 3 vols. 
The Eed Court Farm. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 

author of " East Lynne," " Trevlyn Hold," &c. 3 vols. 

The Two Eubies. By the Author of "Eecom- 

mended to Mercy," &c. 3 vols. 

Wild as a Hawk. By Mrs. Macquoid, author of 

" Hester Kirton," &c. 3 vols. 

The Seaboard Parish. By George Mac Donald, 

author of " Alec Forbes of Howglen," &o. 3 vols. 

The Occupations of a Eetired Life. By Edward 

Garbett. 3 vols. 

The Lost Link.. By Tom Hood, author of "A 

Golden Heart," &c. 3 vols. 

Francesca's Love. By Mrs. Edward Pulleyne. 3 

vols. 

The Dear Girl. By Percy Fitzgerald, author of 

" Never Forgotten," " Seventy-five Brooke-street," &o. 3 vols. 
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Sink or Swim ? By the Author of " Eecominended 

to Mercy," &o. 3 vols. 

High Stakes. By Annie Thoma^s (Mrs. Pender 

CUDLiP), author of " Called to Account.'* 8 vols. 

Only to be Married. By Mrs. Florence William- 
son, author of " Frederick Rivers," &c, 3 vols. 

Giant Despair. By Morlet Farrow. 3 vols. 
The Tenants of Malory. By J. S. Le Fanu, author 

of " Uncle Silas," " The House hy the Churchyard," &c. &c. 3 vols. 

A Search for a Secret. By G. A. Henty. 3 vols. 
Polly : a Village Portrait. 2 vols. 
A Golden Heart. By Tom Hood. 3 vols. 
Sowing the Wind. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 

author of " Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg," &c. 3 vols. 

Called to Account. By Annie Thomas, author of 

** Denis Donne," " Sir Victor's Choice," &c. 3 vols. 

The Tallants of Barton. By Joseph Hatton, au- 
thor of " Bitter Sweete," &c. 3 vols. 

Webs in the Way. By George Manville Fenn, 

author of " Bent, not Broken," &c. 3 vojs. 

Hidden Fire. 3 vols. 

Taken upon Trust. By the Author of " Eecom- 

mended to Mercy," &c. 3 vols. 

The Second Mrs. Tillotson. By Percy Fitzgerald, 

author of " Bella Donna," " Jenny Bell," &c. 3 vols. 

The Old Ledger. By G. L. M. Strauss. 3 vols. 
What Money Can't Do. By the Author of '' Alto- 

gether Wrong." 3 vols. 

One Against the World. By the Author of "Abel 

Drake's Wife," &c. 3 vols. 

Bitter Sweets. A Love Story. By Joseph Hatton. 

3 vols. 
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